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Governmental Planning Machinery 
By Sir Henry N. Bunsury, K.C.B. 


I N the autumn of last year the Public Administration Clearing House 
of Chicago, U.S.A., invited a small group of experts from various 
countries to meet in Belgium for the purpose of exchanging ideas 
concerning a new phenomenon which has in recent years emerged in 
the field of public administration, in many countries. The purpose 
of this article is to give a brief account of the subject discussed, the 
information obtained, and the conclusions which suggest themselves 
to the writer. . 

The subject is this. In many countries the scope of governmental 
activity, in relation to the social and economic life of the people, has 
in recent years been greatly enlarged. There has been a strong, 
though by no means a uniform, reaction against the principles of 
latsser faire. Many forms of activity which formerly were left as a 
free field for individual or corporate enterprise, or for voluntary and 
wholly unguided action, have become matters of active community 
interest. The State has intervened to guide, to stimulate, to control, to 
forbid, to buy and sell, to operate. The causes which have led to this 
development are many and various, and it is unnecessary to discuss 
them here: let it suffice to say that, for various reasons, the prospects 
of a return to the free, spontaneous, self-regulating economy, and to 
the negative, non-interfering State, which was, if not the achieve- 
ment, at any rate the objective of liberal nineteenth century 
statesmanship, seem somewhat remote to-day. 

If, however, the scope and content of government is thus enlarged, 
appropriate administrative mechanisms and personnel to enable it to 
carry out its new tasks are needed. And, as we should expect, such 
mechanisms have in recent years appeared in many countries, 
mostly in a more or less experimental form. What is the function 
and structure of these various mechanisms; how well, or ill, do they 
in fact operate; can any conclusions yet be drawn as to what features 
are suitable and promote efficiency? These were the subjects 
discussed at the conference. 
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These new or enlarged functions of the State or the community 
have come to be associated in many circles with the term ‘“‘ plan- 
ning.’’ The term is comprehensive and convenient, but it is also 
overworked, and has come to carry with it varying connotations and 
emotional associations, both of which make for confusion rather than 
clarity. 

It may therefore not be out of place, before coming to the 
questions of machinery which were discussed at Chateau d’Ardenne, 
to offer a few general observations on the subject of planning itself. 
For these the writer is solely responsible. 


Planning is, strictly, a process, with its associated techniques. It 
is a method of arriving at some desired result. When applied to the 
field of social and economic activity it is, fundamentally, a process 
for securing continuity in time, and internal consistency, in the. 
governmental policies operating in that field. It implies a general 
objective. It may be said that these are things to which all govern- 
ments which are worthy of the name direct their efforts. To this, 
the planners will answer that, in the complex conditions of to-day, 
without conscious planning they largely fail to achieve them, for 
two reasons. In the first place, under a private enterprise economy, 
the particular enterprise, compelled to seek, and to seek only, its 
own maximum advantage, will not take into account the effect of its 
own economic activities, either on other enterprises or on the social 
welfare of the community in which it operates. For example, a 
road transport undertaking may by its policies take from the railway 
so much traffic that the latter, compelled still to maintain its system, 
is threatened with insolvency. It is for this reason that in many 
countries we may observe attempts by governments to plan their 
transport services as an organic whole. And again, an enterprise 
which has acquired the right to exploit some material resource will 
be likely to exploit it without regard to the social obligations which 
its activties create, or the social losses which will arise when the 
resource is exhausted. Hence the demand for the orderly develop- 
ment and exploitation of resources by means of a comprehensive 
long-term plan. This applies conspicuously to the land in many of 
its uses. 


In the second place, in the absence of planned policies, democratic 
government tends to be ruled by the pressures of “‘ pressure groups " 
representing particular interests, and to follow the line of least resis- 
tance to those forces from time to time. Planning is essentially, 
from this point of view, an attempt to create, in concrete form, an 
alternative to this process: to present a known and accepted 
objective, to which policies can be directed and co-ordinated, and 
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which represents the general and more permanent interest of the 
community. 

In short, when once the belief is abandoned that if every 
independent individual and particular interest is free to pursue its 
own interests, the advantage of all will be most fully realised, plan- 
ning in some form or another becomes essential. Planning, however 
(which, as has been said, is a process), may not only be directed 
towards different objectives, but may vary greatly in extent and 
character. 

The principal distinction to be drawn is between planning in a 
private enterprise economy and that of a collectivist economy. In 
the former case, the questions arise, which activities should be taken 
out of the field of private enterprise and assumed by the State, and 
what should be the nature and form of the guidance or control to 
be imposed on private enterprise by the State? In the latter case 
these questions do not arise. Now, as regards State guidance and 
control, a casual survey of the situation in various countries will 
exhibit great differences both in the methods of approach and in 
the degree and character of the control or planning which actually 
operates. Everything, it would seem, is experimental. We are all 
searching for solutions. We are trying to find something better than 
casual interventionism wandering uncertainly from expedient to 
expedient, from crisis to crisis. 

It has been said that planning implies a general objective. In the 
modern world it would seem (as indeed is to be expected) that by far 
the strongest and most general demand is for stability and security 
of livelihood for all the people at a reasonably high level. In a 
recent investigation among the employees of three English factories 
it was found that, among various desiderata of the employees, 
“‘ security of employment ’’ was the first choice of nearly 90 per 
cent. of the voters, while ‘‘ high wages ’’ occupied a much lower 
place. This is, I believe, the general experience. Now this security 
of livelihood generally—t.e., for all the people—appears to be 
unattainable by private enterprise by itself, however highly it may 
be organised and with whatever powers it may be endowed. It 
appears to be essential that government, representing the community 
collectively, and controlling as it must the so-called strategic factors 
of monetary and fiscal policy, external trade policy, the development 
of communications, etc., shall play its part. 

Again, it is obviously desirable that the national resources of a 
country, both material and human, should be developed, conserved 
and used so as to provide the maximum of wealth. Further, that 
that wealth should be so used and distributed as to secure for all a 
reasonable living standard and reasonable social amenities. This 
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objective involves planning by direct action on the resources them- 
selves, as well as by indirect action through the ‘‘ strategic factors.”’ 
It will include town and land planning, the control of the exploita- 
tion of particular resources by private interests, the provision of 
particular facilities and amenities, and so on. 

Thus social and economic planning is a many-sided process, 
demanding a high efficiency in the agencies and mechanisms through 
which it is carried out. When applied to an economy based on 
private enterprise, and carried out under the conditions of democratic 
self-government, the problem becomes still more complex and 
delicate. For, on the one hand, private enterprise must continue to 
function efficiently within the limits assigned to it, and, on the other, 
the planning agency has to achieve its ends by the processes of 
persuasion. It is these considerations which make the problem of 
planning mechanisms one of special interest and importance and, 
it may be added, of difficulty, in the countries where private enterprise 
is valued and encouraged. 

So far we have assumed, as the sole general objective, the 
achievement, for all the people, of the maximum security of liveli- 
hood, the maximum continuing production of wealth (including the 
amenities of social life) and their most equitable distribution. Of 
such a case, the United States is typical. There is also the case of 
those economies which preserve private enterprise, that is, produc- 
tion, and the employment of labour, for profit, but direct it to some 
purpose other than that to which it would tend to direct itself if left 
relatively free from control. It may be called the State-controlled 
private economy. Of this type, Germany and Italy offer the best 
known examples. The general purpose, to which all economic 
activity is subordinated, is to attain the maximum degree of national 
self-sufficiency, partly for reasons of ‘‘ national defence,’’ partly to 
minimise the risk of disturbance to the economy through the policies 
and actions of other countries in the commercial and monetary fields. 
This system also presupposes a complete control in principle, by the 
State, of all economic activity, though no doubt in practice a con- 
siderable latitude to enterprise is permitted, so long as the require- 
ments of State policy are not contravened. The organisation for 
planning is appropriate to this modified purpose. Organisations of 
producers, distributors and employees play an important part in the 
working of the system. Production appears to be based largely on 
quantitative control, made effective by the use of various control 
devices and priorities to secure the fulfilment of the major objective. 
Unfortunately, in those countries where this system has been 
developed, national defence and armament have played so large a 
part in the planning policies that no judgment as to the possibilities 
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which might be achieved if it were directed wholly to the welfare 
and prosperity of the people and the raising of their standards of 
living, appears to be possible. The material for an objective com- 
parison from this point of view between this system and that of the 
liberal enterprise economy does not exist. 

Lastly, there is the economy in which private enterprise as 
above defined finds no place at all. Here planning takes on a 
different form and becomes, in the hands of organs of government, 
an integral and essential part of the economic and cultural life of the 
nation. It must plan, or collapse and probably starve. It is perhaps 
sufficient to say here that the technique of planning for collectivist 
production and a collectivist culture is materially different from that 
required where private enterprise is, within limits, demanded and 
encouraged. 

It would be a profound mistake to suppose that the planning of 
the economic and social activities of a community is something new. 
On the contrary, it has always existed since man began to live a 
civilised and ordered life. Rather, it is the circumstances that are 
new. The movement for planning is a demand that we adjust 
ourselves to a new situation. The world has grown smaller. 
Communications and transport have been vastly improved and 
cheapened. The impacts of communities on each other have been 
amplified. The production of material wealth, and still more its 
potentialities, have greatly increased. With these things has also 
come the development of new financial, corporate, stock-market and 
accounting techniques which, if capable of social benefit, are also 
capable of grave anti-social abuse. If security of livelihood for all 
people, and an equitable distribution of wealth are the objectives, 
there is, it would seem, a need for a new adjustment—a new 
co-ordination of economic and social activities which apparently is 
unlikely to arrive without conscious and deliberate effort in that 
direction. 

For let us be clear what the issue is. In many situations the 
particular enterprise or group, seeking its own maximum advantage, 
cannot take account of all the factors which enter into the situation, 
and which will be affected by its decision. It will take account only 
of those which affect itself. For example, a lumber company, left to 
itself, will cut down its timber as rapidly as it can find a market for 
it at a satisfactory price: what happens afterwards to the land, 
the surrounding region and the population which drew its livelihood 
from its activities, is not its concern. A town may become derelict 
through the removal of a factory, but the effect of the removal on 
the town is not a matter which the factory owners are required or 
expected to take into their financial calculations. The essence of 
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planning is that all the factors, and not only some of them, are taken 
into consideration before a decision is arrived at. 

Clearly this task is, in any highly developed state, and whatever 
the general objective, one of great difficulty and complexity. In 
a wholly free economy, production and distribution depend on the 
initiative and judgment of a great number of individuals working 
independently of each other. In these circumstances some individuals 
are making mistakes at any time and all individuals at some time: 
but the work of production and distribution in the aggregate goes 
on, and the worst that happens are some wasted resources, the 
fluctuations of the trade cycle, and a highly unequal and to some 
extent inequitable distribution of the wealth produced. These are 
bad enough. In a planned system, on the other hand, to the extent 
to which planning actually operates, initiative waits on governmental 
decision: thus the organisation needed in order to secure that, within 
the limits of human capacity, the right decisions are taken at the 
right time is no light matter. The danger is a gradual slowing down 
of productive and distributive effort, accompanied by efforts to 
increase it which may be a menace to the liberty desired by every 
man. The cake may be more equitably distributed but it might be 
a very much smaller cake. 

Let us now turn, in the light of these general observations, to 
the mechanisms themselves. The first thing that strikes the inquirer 
is their very considerable variety, not so much, perhaps, in outward 
form as in functions, powers and relationships. We can at the outset, 
however, distinguish two main types: those designed to study the 
various aspects of the national economy, centrally and locally, and 
to propose plans for its future management, and those designed to 
guide and co-ordinate current policy decisions from the point of 
view of consistency with each other or in relation to some general 
plan. The distinction is important, for two reasons. In the first 
place, experience seems definitely to show that an organisation which, 
from whatever point of view, is closely concerned with the issues 
and problems of the moment will not interest itself effectively in the 
study of remote issues and problems of longer range. It has not the 
time: and its association, necessarily intimate, with the executive 
government tends to confine its activities within the limits of current 
‘and more or less urgent matters. In the second place, the type of 
personnel required for examining and co-ordinating current policies 
is somewhat different from that required for the studies and 
investigations which must precede long-range planning. 

It is such considerations as these which explain the failure of 
‘National Economic Councils to do what was expected from them. 
Councils of this type were established in a great many countries in 
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the years succeeding the World War. They fall into two main groups 
—those which are representative in character, the members being 
elected or at any rate proposed by the various economic interests 
(usually with the addition of some government nominees) and those 
which have an appointive character, the members being chosen by 
the government. In the former case, the primary function of the 
Council is to enable the organised economic interests to participate 
in the formation of governmental policies, from the point of view of 
those interests: in the latter case, it is rather to supply the govern- 
ment with expert advice, founded on practical knowledge but, as 
nearly as may be, disinterested. 

We must first give a passing mention (for it is somewhat outside 
the scope of this paper) to the National Economic Council designed 
to serve as, or to lead up to, a political system of representation by 
function, instead of by locality, in the chief political organ of the 
nation. This idea, which, in the first quarter of the present century, 
became somewhat fashionable in various quarters otherwise violently 
opposed to each other, is founded on the conception, as the Germans 
would put it, of an organic instead of a mechanistic political system. 
Parliament or Congress should be composed not of representatives 
of local groups of electors, but of representatives of each of the 
various occupations, professions and interests whose activities make 
up the economic and social life of the national community. The 
Corporative or Guild State of Italy is founded on this conception, 
perhaps not yet fully applied. The theory is a genuine attempt to 
solve one of the greatest of current problems—that of the interplay 
of business and government, or, as Mr. Lewis Lorwin has put it, 
of “‘ integrating organised economic groups with political-democratic 
institutions.’”’ Nevertheless, it is, in the writer’s judgment, utterly 
inconsistent with democratic principle and incompatible with demo- 
cratic methods in practice. It implies an authoritarian form of 
supreme government. Representatives of particular interests, just 
because they represent an interest and not a cross-section of the 
community, must have special regard to the interests for which they 
are spokesmen rather than attempt to promote the interests of the 
community as a whole. And where interests conflict, as they 
frequently do, the vote of the majority, however obtained, will tend 
to lack authority, since it will not be the result of deliberations 
directed in principle to deciding what is in the general or national 
interest, but of a conflict of forces. The decisions of a representative 
assembly can only be acceptable to the public as a whole if they are 
at least an attempt to determine the matter at issue by reference to 
the objective standard of the national interest or to generally accepted 
principles. This a Council representing particular interests frequently 
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finds itself unable to do, and no manipulation of the proportions in 
which the various interests are represented—a common enough 
process in these cases—can overcome the difficulty. The success of 
democratic institutions depends ultimately not on any balance of 
power but on integration of purpose. For this reason it appears 
almost axiomatic that the highest political organ of the State, if 
constituted in the manner we have been discussing, must need a 
superior authority to lay down for it the general line of policy to 
which it must conform in the exercise of its functions. 

Leaving aside then the Economic Council which is vested with 
political power—the Economic Parliament or Sub-Parliament—the 
types which are of more immediate concern to the study of planning 
mechanisms are those which are purely advisory in character. They 
fall, as has been said, into two groups—those which are elected by 
particular interests, p.ofessions, etc., and those which are appointed 
by the government of the day. Some Councils contain both elements. 
The distinction is fundamental, and it will be best to consider each 
type separately. 

First, however, a caution is necessary. These Councils do not 
seem, in general, to have been established primarily for the purpose 
of planning. Indeed, it may be surmised that the motive has been 
simply to bring organised business and labour into council with the 
political government in some formal way, it may be in order to 
obtain advice, or to conciliate opposition and criticism, or to allow 
conflicting interests to neutralise each other, and so to diminish the 
mfluence of particular pressure-groups on the political machinery. 
But, since bodies of this kind must of necessity stand outside politics 
—however politically-minded the individual members may be—it is 
natural for them to direct their attention to the long-range issues of 
policy and the co-ordination of governmental action in the field of 
economic welfare, in so far as they are allowed and encouraged to 
do so. This is what in fact happens. Thus they are commonly 
regarded as in some degree organisations for planning. 

This is particularly noticeable in the case of the Conseil National 
Economique of France, among the oldest and best known of the 
Economic Councils of representative character. Its actual work has 
been almost wholly of the nature of planning. It is very large—the 
Assemblée-Générale consists of no less than 366 members—and is 
widely representative of all organised economic interests. The actual 
work is, however, done through the 25 ‘‘ Sections’; it has a 
permanent Executive Committee and a small staff of its own, with 
assistance ad hoc from designated members of the Conseil d’Etat. 
It has full power to investigate any subject, within its general terms 
of reference, that it may choose, and to make reports thereon to the 
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government. All its reports are published and the government is 
compelled to take notice of them. It seems to have sufficient means 
of access to information possessed by the government departments, 
and of obtaining necessary information from other sources. Its 
proceedings are confidential. It is directly subordinate to the 
Président du Conseil (Prime Minister) , who presides over its delibera- 
tions or nominates his representative to do so. 

Its duties, as defined, are ‘‘ to study problems concerning the 
economic life of the country, to seek solutions, and to propose their 
adoption to the public authorities.”’ 

Historically, its originative impulse came from the Left, not from 
the Right, and it tends therefore to be constructive in its general 
outlook. Originally it was much smaller in number, but when, in 
1936, it was reconstructed and made permanent and statutory, its 
numbers were greatly enlarged, and a regional or non-functional 
element was added to the Assemblée-Générale. 

Its originally leftward bias seems now, however, to have 
disappeared. 

It appears to concentrate its attention definitely on the problems 
of longer range, and to stand outside the immediate political issues 
and conflicts. Its outlook is cautious. It is rather an instrument of 
research, leading to the formulation of permanent policies for France, 
than an instrument of co-ordination serving the government of the 
day in an intimate relation. If one attempts to appraise its value 
as part of the machinery of government, one is forced to the con- 
clusion that it lies not so much in its influence over governmental 
policies as in its influence over certain sections of opinion. At least 
it provides a meeting place for men representing different and often 
conflicting interests, where important issues can be discussed, without 
publicity, in the light of facts impartially ascertained. No doubt 
this is a valuable, and perhaps unique, means of influencing 
indirectly the outlook and attitude of the organisations represented 
in the Council, in so far as their minds are receptive to new ideas 
and unfamiliar facts. More than this can probably not be claimed 
for it. The value of its proceedings obviously depends essentially 
on the quality of the preparatory work done by the permanent staff 
for the Council and the various Sections. 

From this typical Economic Council of a representative character 
we may pass to the appointed type of Economic Advisory Council. 
That of Great Britain may be taken as a representative example. 
This is a very different affair. It is relatively small, containing about 
twenty-five members, chosen by the government of the day, of whom 
five are Ministers. They are required to possess ““ special knowledge 
and experience in industry and economics,’’ and are, in fact, a 
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fairly representative group of men who occupy leading positions in 
industry, commerce and public service, banking and finance, and 
labour, with a number of economists. There is a small secretariat. 
Its functions, as defined, are ‘‘ to advise His Majesty’s Government 
in economic matters, to make continuous study of developments in 
trade and industry and in the use of national! and imperial 
resources, of the effect of legislation and fiscal policy at home 
and abroad, and of all aspects of national, imperial and 
international economy with a bearing on the prosperity of the 
country.”’ The Council is free to study any matter within this 
reference and to express its views thereon, subject to the Prime 
Minister’s approval. Its proceedings, reports and advice are con- 
fidential. It has no right to be consulted in any matter. It works 
in practice entirely through Committees. It can advise publication 
of its reports, the decision, however, resting with the head of the 
government: no reports of importance have been published. 
Historically, it is the successor of an earlier Committee on Civil 
Research which was set up in 1925, and existed for about five years. 
It was intended to have a wider range than the earlier Committee, 
and was given a fixed instead of a variable membership. 

In view of the confidential character imposed on its proceedings 
and conclusions, it is difficult to say how far the Council, through 
its Committees, is of practical value as an integral part of the 
machinery of government. But enough is known to make it reason- 
ably clear that (notwithstanding its terms of reference) it has been 
of little value as an organ for promoting or conducting the long- 
range study of the resources of Great Britain and the British Empire 
and the problems connected therewith, or for formulating policies 
for their development. It has, as a Council, shown little or no 
collective initiative and, in fact, had recently not met for more than 
four years. 

It is probably too large, and unsuitably constituted, to act as a 
co-ordinating medium and too much restricted in various ways to 
act as an agency for long-range planning. It has suffered from 
inadequacy of staff and from the indifference of the departments. 
It has been preoccupied with general economic questions on which 
there are great differences of opinion. But the writer would hazard 
the opinion that the deeper and major cause of its failure as an 
institution is the British reluctance to indulge in long-range construc- 
tive planning. For a nation which has a passion for improvisation 
the utility of an Economic Advisory Council, as an organ for plan- 
ning the development and use of resources, must appear severely 
limited. At the best it is a political convenience: at the worst,. it 
might become a political danger. 
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Holland has a National Economic Council similar in type and 
composition to the English Council but, apparently, more active and 
more closely integrated with the work of government itself. It tends, 
however, to concentrate on the shorter-range questions of more 
immediate urgency, particularly the problems of the Dutch farmer. 
It shows a considerable degree of initiative in taking subjects into its 
consideration, and in supplying information. Its advice is, however, 
given confidentially to the government. 

The fact that so many countries have established Economic 
Councils of the representative or the appointed type (we have taken 
three typical cases as examples) suggests that there is some real 
need of modern government which they are designed to fill. The 
fact that some of them have been abolished, that others are inactive, 
and that few if any have become integral and effective parts of the 
machinery of government, suggests that the problem, whatever it is, 
is not yet fully solved. This may justify some further examination 
of the subject. 

There appear to be three distinct problems, not, however, wholly 
disconnected. There is first the need of governments, in view of the 
complex and positive nature of their modern tasks, for access to 
advice from men of authority and experience in the various fields 
of social and economic activity, over and above what can be supplied 
by their permanent officials, in the working out of policies. Political 
Ministers themselves have rarely any wide background of knowledge 
of the fields of activity for which they are responsible, not is it either 
possible or desirable that they should. Such knowledge is usually 
to be found in Parliament itselfi—except where politics have become 
highly professionalised—but it comes too late to be of service to the 
government in the elaboration of its own policies. In the second 
place, there is the need for the more conscious and deliberate plan- 
ning of the use and development of the national resources, and for 
the better co-ordination of governmental policies to that end. In 
the third place, there is the need for ‘‘ integrating organised economic 
groups with political-democratic institutions.’’ These three desiderata 
do not, however, point to the same solution. No one type of 
organisation is likely to satisfy all three. Advice can best be given 
by selected advisers with the right experience, contacts and outlook. 
Planning, both in its short-range form of co-ordination and in its 
long-range form of the building-up and working out of policies 
directed to a general objective, requires a certain combination of 
abilities, skills, experience and general outlook, which is not easy to 
find, which is unmistakable when found, and which calls for a 
special measure of disinterestedness. The integration of business, 
labour and government not only permits but requires the elements 
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of representation of group-interests. It is of the first importance that 
those who demand, or create, Economic Advisory Councils should 
have a clear conception of what it is they want them to do, and 
should frame their constitution and define their functions accord- 
ingly. It is just as important that they should be provided with a 
permanent staff of the size, quality and flexibility needed for the 
job which they are called upon to do. To create such a Council 
merely in order to keep restive interests quiet or to play off one 
interest against another is the reverse of statemanship and is likely 
to bring retribution. To deny to a Council the staff which is needed 
for the performance of the task for which the Council is willing and 
able to make itself responsible, or to withhold from it the depart- 
mental co-operation that it needs, is merely to undo with one hand 
what has been done with the other. Lastly, any attempt to combine 
in one body the functions of advice on, or co-ordination of, current 
policies with that of constructive long-range planning seems likely 
to fail on one side or the other, at any rate under Parliamentary 
government. The former implies an intimate and confidential 
relationship with the government (as in Holland) which precludes 
publication of the advice given. Under responsible Parliamentary. 
government in particular, the executive government must take full 
responsibility for all its actions and policies and cannot shield itself 
behind the advice of a non-political body. The latter seems to call 
very definitely for a wide publicity for the facts found and the 
constructive conclusions drawn from these facts. The first essential 
for a planning body is to win the widest possible public interest in 
and support for its ideas and recommendations, which are usually 
bound to antagonise particular vested interests. If they are to be 
achieved, it can only be through the pressure of public opinion over- 
coming both inertia and the opposition of affected interests. If it be 
argued that the same body, suitably constituted, can perform both 
these services, the answer suggested by experience is that, in fact, 
they will not: the urgent claims of current issues will leave neither 
time nor sufficient interest for the long-range and more fundamentaJ 
tasks. Ss 
To sum up: the Economic Advisory Council of the representa- 
tive type seems capable of a definite value in the field of the 
business-labour-governmental relationship. It btings together in 
confidential realistic discussion round the table men who represent 
conflicting interests and in public tend inevitably to oppose each 
other. It enables the conclusions which must be drawn from any 
realistic examination of the facts to be disseminated among the groups 
whose representatives sit on the Council. This slow educational 
process may be of great and even decisive value as a counterpoise to 
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the direct political pressure groups. In countries of authoritarian 
government it seems to be of positive value in the detailed imple- 
mentation of policies already decided by higher authority. How 
much more than this can be achieved by councils of this type remains 
still to be demonstrated. They are not well constituted for co- 
ordination, and their planning capacity is problematical. It is clear, 
however, that such Councils, if created at all, must be given a 
definite task to do and the means with which to do it, and must, 
while remaining strictly advisory, be assured of the interest and 
support of the government. 

The appointed type of Council, suitably composed, may be of 
real value as a means of obtaining advice from special points of 
view: but the natural tendency to include in it a wide and varied 
range of experience and outlook seems to impair its value as a. 
long-range planning organ, for which a specific and harmonious 
constructive outlook seems essential. 

The purely co-ordinating function seems to be best served by 
highly qualified officials with a permanent status, though in particular’ 
matters external assistance, whether through the medium of an 
advisory group or otherwise, should not be excluded. 

We come next to another and a different type of organisation, 
created for the purpose of promoting unity, forethought and con- 
tinuity in national economic policies. It takes the form of a central 
bureau, usually attached directly to the office of the Prime Minister 
or Cabinet. Frequently it is associated with a Central Bureau of 
Statistics. Its function, in general, is to observe and study the 
situation and trends of the national economy, to advise on and to 
co-ordinate departmental policies in that field, and to propose appro- 
priate policies in these matters. It is an expert official organ, closely 
integrated with the Executive Government, and its advice is normally 
confidential. It is essentially an instrument of the head of the State 
or of the Cabinet (Council of Ministers). Recently an excellent 
study of this institution in various countries has been made by 
Professor Magyary and published by the Institut International des 
Sciences Administratives under the title ‘‘ Le Chef d’Etat et ses 
Organes Auxiliaires.’’ 

The Central Bureau of this type is, above all, an attempt to 
overcome the limitations of pure departmentalism. Each depart- 
ment see things from its own point of view. The habit of inter- 
departmental collaboration, even with a strong and efficient Civil 
Service, is a plant which exists rather than flourishes. The personal 
rivalries and particular allegiances of Ministers, where they exist— 
as they often do—tend to operate against a true integration of policy. 
The Cabinet or Council of Ministers necessarily lacks the expert 
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knowledge to exercise by itself and without expert assistance, the 
function of co-ordination and the long-range outlook which the com- 
plex problems confronting the modern State demand. Thus, the 
Central Economic Bureau emerges, in some form or other, in many 
countries. 

It is clearly essential that it should be in direct relation to the 
Head of the Government. Where, as in some countries, it takes the 
form of, or is made part of, a Ministry of National Economy under 
a separate Minister, it must lose a large part of its value, unless (as, 
for instance, in Holland) the Ministry of National Economy itself 
includes at any rate the principal departments concerned with pro- 
duction and trade: and even this appears to be a second best. A 
Minister who is only one among a number of colleagues of at least 
equal and possibly superior status and influence, will find great 
difficulty in making his task of co-ordination effective. 


How far do Central Economic Bureaux of this character actually 
operate as agencies for the long-range planning of the national 
resources? The answer to this question seems to be that, in general, 
they tend to be so closely associated with current problems where 
immediate action is necessary, that they have little time, and perhaps 
inclination, for the study of the problems of longer range and more 
speculative character, or those in which social rather than economic 
values predominate. In these days, to get round the next corner 
without running into the ditch must seem, to men closely concerned 
with the issues of the moment, as much as they can hope to achieve. 
Further, the intimate relationship which must necessarily exist 
between such a Bureau and the Government of the day makes it 
difficult for it to promote the public acceptance of its ideas by methods 
of publicity. No doubt the qualities and outlook of the directing 
personnel will have some influence on the attitude of the government 
itself and its head. But the inquiries which have been made suggest 
that it is not to organs of this type and these functions that we must 
look if we want the use and development of the national resources 
as a whole studied, and appropriate plans worked out, in a detached, 
scientific and realistic way. 


Analogous in some ways to the Central Economic Bureau, but 
in others essentially different, is the Institute of Economic Research 
(Konjunctur-Institut)—-another type of organisation which has 
sprung up in many countries in recent years. It is analogous in that 
it is expert and in no sense representative in character: it differs 
in that it is normally independent of the government, or at least 
semi-autonomous in character, though it may have some relationship 
with it. It may have an academic or a commercial basis—Universities 
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or Chambers of Commercc—or it may be entirely independent of 
any one organisation. 

Institutes of this kind seem to vary considerably both in their 
quality and in the breadth and range of their outlook. They may 
be merely compilers and interpreters of business statistics and 
observers of business trends. Or they may include in their task 
constructive work in the elaboration of suggested policies as well 
as advice to the government on particular economic issues. Among 
their merits are those of detachment from political issues, freedom 
to publish, and command of highly expert personnel in this particular 
field. Planning, however, does not appear to be their primary 
function so much as the collection and analysis of raw material for 
planning. It seems likely that they do not possess sufficient weight 
and influence over the public mind to carry the process much 
farther. Where, however, a government desires the study of the 
national resources and their use, from a planning point of view, 
such Institutes can clearly render substantial service and might even 
be used as plan-making organs. In Sweden, for instance, there 
seems to be some prospect of the newly-formed Konjunctur-Institut 
being used in this way. 

We have discussed the Economic Advisory Council, in its repre- 
sentative and its appointed form, the Central Economic Bureau, and 
the Institute of Economic Research. The first expresses roughly the 
conception of an ‘‘ Economic sub-Parliament,’’ the second, and to 
some extent the third, that of an ‘‘ Economic General Staff.’’ From 
the point of view of the long-range planning of national resources, 
none of these forms of organisation seems, on inquiry, to be entirely 
appropriate or successful. We must therefore turn now to organisa- 
tions created specifically for this purpose and this purpose alone, 
without regard to any other consideration. 

In this category (if we leave on one side the elaborate planning 
organisation of collectivist Russia, and those of other totalitarian 
States such as Germany and Italy, about which much of interest 
could be written, but not here) the most interesting example is to be 
found in the United States of America. Here we find a whole- 
hearted attempt to apply the conceptions and methods of planning 
in a country of great natural resources which have been developed 
and exploited under a tradition of extreme liberty of enterprise; in 
a nation highly democratic and deeply imbued with the Jaisser faire 
outlook; and under a constitution which, whatever its merits, is not 
conspicuously flexible or adaptable. In these circumstances the 
magnitude of the task, and the manner of approach to it, are 
impressive. 

The American National Resources Committee was created in sub- 
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stantially its present form in 1934; it has, however, inherited the 
results of social investigations which began about seven years ago, 
before the Roosevelt régime, and includes some of the leaders in that 
important enterprise. It is an official body, reporting direct to the 
President. Its functions are to study the land, water, and other 
national resources of the United States with a view to their planned 
development, and to report thereon to the President, with their 
recommendations: and to co-operate with Federal Government 
agencies, States, municipalities, public and private planning or 
research institutions to the same end. The term “‘ national resources,’’ 
it should be noted, includes population and physical equipment. The 
Committee consists of five Secretaries (Ministers), the Secretary of 
the Interior being Chairman, the Head of the Emergency Relief 
Administration, and two members of the Advisory Committee. This 
latter, which in practice is the executive or working directorate, has 
four members, public men with backgrcunds in government, busi- 
ness, or the academic world, but not members of Congress or 
permanent officials. They possess a general harmony of outlook. 
The Committee has a carefully chosen expert staff of high calibre, 
and ample pecuniary resources (judged by the standards of other 
countries) including a call on unemployed research, statistical and 
clerical workers made available through the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration. It works almost entirely through sub-Committees on 
particular subjects, all of which consist largely of outside experts, 
including representatives of the Federal departments or agencies 
concerned. It is required and apparently is able, in fact, to secure, 
in general, the co-operation of the departments. Indeed, it operates 
as an agency for promoting that co-operation between the depart- 
ments themselves. It has a large initiative in selecting the subjects 
of its studies. Its proceedings are private but its reports to the 
President are, in practice, submitted to Congress and made public, 
with the President’s consent. That consent, it should be noted, only 
carries with it the President’s acceptance of its opinions and recom- 
mendations in so far as such acceptance is expressly stated. 

All this, however, relates only to one side of the Committee’s 
work. The other side, of not less importance, is the stimulation and 
guidance of planning agencies, and the promotion of planning pro- 
cedures and techniques, at the State, Regional, Municipal and County 
levels. Planning, to be effective, must be conducted at the appro- 
priate level: and the size of the United States, their federal con- 
stitution, their deep-seated aversion to centralisation and _ their 
strongly particularist tradition—there are some 175,000 separate 
“ governments ’’ for particular purposes—inevitably impose on 
every planning effort a strongly centrifugal character. Every State 
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has now its State Planning Board: there are Regional Planning 
Boards for economically well-defined regions covering several States, 
and the movement is spreading into the municipalities and counties. 

To appreciate the significance of this movement—its aspirations, 
its achievements, its problems and its failures—it would be necessary 
to examine the present condition of the great American economy, 
in transition as it is from a phase of rapid, pioneering, and some- 
times predatory development and expansion to a phase of adjustment 
and stabilisation. It would be necessary, too, to understand some- 
thing of the American psychology. This cannot be undertaken here. 
But it may be worth while to offer some comment on what appear 
to be the salient features of a very interesting piece of governmental 
machinery. 

The National Resources Committee has no executive power 
whatever. All that it can attempt to do is to discover and present 
the facts, dispassionately and realistically, to those with whom 
political power rests—the general public, Congress, the State and local 
governments, the President and his executive departments. It must 
achieve by education and persuasion alone. For this reason it has 
tended to detach itself from current political controversy and to 
concentrate on those issues of longer range on which minds are still 
more or less open and receptive. 

In the second place, it devotes itself largely, as has been said, 
to the promotion of planning organs and the development and use 
of planning techniques. This, when all allowance is made for 
American receptiveness to new ideas, must nevertheless be the work 
of years: it is still at a very early stage. 

In the third place, in America perhaps more than in any other 
country, the conceptions of planning for social welfare seem bound, 
when the attempt is made to apply them, to come into conflict with 
those business interests, great and small, which are not ready to 
re-orient themselves to new conditions and adopt a new outlook. 
So far, however, the National Resources Committee seems to have 
escaped direct attack from that quarter. 

We have then in this institution an organ created specifically and 
solely for research into the facts and their significance, for recom- 
mending appropriate policies, for bringing them to the notice of the 
public, for promoting the use of similar procedures at all levels of 
government. It is essentially disinterested. It is so constituted as 
on the one hand to secure liaison—but not more than liaison—with 
the executive government and the legislative organs, on the other 
hand to facilitate a fair measure of public acceptance for its ideas. If 
it should achieve a material degree of success in its objectives, it will 
be, it is suggested, for these reasons. 
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How far the American political system will find itself capabie, 
in modern conditions, of carrying into effect the conceptions and 
policies of socially planned and controlled development, is a question 
to which only time can supply the answer. What is clear is that, in 
the American view, after research and plan-making comes a process 
of education and persuasion at all levels. The effort, in a free and 
democratic community still young and still in some measure 
undeveloped, to use the national resources with greater regard to 
social justice, social welfare, and permanence of enterprise and liveli- 
hood, requires an elaborate network of agencies directed to this 
purpose, and guided (but not commanded) from a central point. 
This the Americans are building up. It is an experiment on the 
largest scale, and of much significance. 

Although there is probably no exact parallel to the American 
experiment, a tendency to develop along somewhat similar lines may 
be observed in some other countries. This is indeed to be expected. 
If Collectivism and Totalitarianism are unacceptable, involving as 
they do the extinction of the democratic process: if the reconstruction 
of political power on the basis of producer and vocational represen- 
tation is unworkable; it may still be possible, while preserving tke 
democratic system, to provide its political organs with better and 
more positive guides to action than the interplay of interested groups. 
The creation of machinery for doing this—for constructing concrete 
objectives directed to the welfare of the community, at all levels of 
government, and for educating the political forces to understand 
and accept them—this seems to be the true significance of the 
American experiment. 
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The Rural Region 


By H. Morris 
(Education Secretary for Cambridgeshire) 
[Paper discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Bristol, July, 1938] 


i 

‘“‘ Each age is a dream that is dying and one that is coming to 
birth.’ The English village as a social unit is a relic of the Middle 
Ages and the pre-industrial age of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It belongs to a time when there were no roads in the 
modern sense and no rapid transport, and when, from the point of 
view of industry and social services, it did not matter whether people 
lived in groups of two hundred, five hundred or a thousand. The 
economical provision of social services and amenities demands a 
social unit of many thousands; and this is the reason why not only 
the instrumental services, such as sanitation, water and light, but 
also the immense development of education, especially of the secon- 
dary and technical type during the nineteenth century, have taken 
place wholly in the towns of England. During the past thirty years, 
and even to-day, the countryside, if it desires educational oppor- 
tunity, must seek it in the town. Since the industrial age began 
over a hundred years ago the countryside, not only culturally and 
socially, but in economic opportunity, has been increasingly depen- 
dent on our urban civilization. Modern motor transport, rapid, 
cheap and ubiquitous, is finally completing the process, so that the 
rural community of all ages, and especially the young, have their 
faces turned habitually to the town. 

I suggest that we should be more realistic and less romantic about 
the village. The village has ceased to be an independent social unit. 
It has its own psychological limitations : — 

Below me, there, is the village and looks how quiet and small 


And yet bubbles o’er like a city with gossip, scandal and spite, 
And Jack on his ale-house bench has as many lies as a Czar. 


The history of civilization, it has been said, is the history of 
progressive towns dragging in their wake a reluctant countryside. 
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The village looked at from the Tudor Manor House or the Queen 
Anne Rectory or the week-end cottage has quite a different aspect 
from that of the village worker and youth. By itself the independent 
village cannot provide the fuller life, both culturally and socially, 
that increased leisure and facilities make possible and which the 
young are determined to have. One of the most disastrous of our 
social failures is the omission, in spite of our enormous wealth, to 
provide on a wide and imaginative scale communal facilities for 
every kind of cultural and recreational pursuit. Our towns are 
squalid and chaotic dormitories sicklied o’er with commercialized 
amusement; they should be and will one day be deliberately 
organized by the community for the art of living the full life. Is 
it possible for the countryside to realize this ideal independently 
of the towns? That is the problem. The independent village has 
gone for ever. The only alternative to the complete subordination 
of the countryside to the town is the adoption of the rural region 
as a cultural and social unit, parallel to that of the town. The choice 
is no longer between village and town but between the rural region 
and the town. Unless we can interpose the rural region between 
the village and the town, the village is doomed and the victory of 
the town will be complete. I commend this to the consideration of 
those who imagine that they will preserve the village by resisting 
reorganization in rural education. 

The modern transport that will otherwise transform our country- 
side into a vast and far-spread suburb can here be our friend—it 
can make the rural region compact and accessible from all points, 
and can weld it into a genuine social unity. Indeed, one type of 
rural region, namely, the small country town of two or three thousand 
people and its adjacent villages, already exists as a traditional and 
geographical unit in the English countryside—transport will serve 
to reinforce it. The other kind of rural region, a group of villages 
centring round a large village, can, I suggest, be made into a no 
less successful cultural and social unit. 

The Hadow report has been published for just over ten years; 
and educationists and administrators and the public are just becoming 
accustomed to the idea of senior schools in central places for the 
education of the older children of the countryside. For many years 
I have personally urged the need for providing the countryside with 
something much more comprehensive—that is, not only with a post- 
primary system for the older children but also for the fullest oppor- 
tunities for adult education, including the countryside’s own technical 
education in agriculture, and for recreation; that is, that there should 
be a cultural and social life for the countryside in its own right and 
independent of that of the towns. 
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To achieve this the rural senior school as such in its strictly con- 
ventional conception, with limited buildings and accommodation, 
and with its peculiar adolescent ethos, is insufficient; it may, in fact, 
actually prove an obstacle, organize it as a night school as much as 
we may. We must start with the conception of a community centre 
serving the population of a rural region at all points and at all ages 
—a community centre on as generous a scale as possible which, 
while housing the senior school in the daytime, will provide a 
theatre for the habituation of the adult community beyond the 
school-leaving age in science and the humanities and in health and 
the corporate life. We have been hearing much during the past 
two years about the development of technical and adult education 
and of physical training and health education. We cannot provide 
technical institutes for small country towns, much less for groups of 
villages. The only way in which technical and adult education can 
be shared by the country towns and villages of England is by no 
means of the community centre which houses the senior school in 
the daytime. Here we have a solution that is at once effective and 
economical. 

By means of such a rural community centre I claim that the 
wide provisions of the Education Act of 1921 (now supplemented by 
the Physical Training and Recreation Act of 1937), as they affect 
not only the school but higher and technical education, and social 
and recreational life, could be expressed with striking significance 
in terms of the life and industry of the countryside. 


II. 


I turn to the physical embodiment of the rural community centre 
of the countryside, that is to its buildings. Parenthetically, I should 
like to express the wish that we would allow our young architects to 
design our new schools. The architectural intelligence of England 
for all practical purposes is not allowed to make its contribution to 
the design of the buildings for public education owing to the system 
of official architects. As a result we have the provincial pseudo- 
architecture of the County Councils and the Municipalities, most of 
it a sight to put all Heaven in a rage. In Continental countries the 
best of living architects have been employed, and with their achieve- 
ments in school design and decoration as well as functional fitness 
we cannot begin to compare. The cultural loss in England is beyond 
statement. It is just dawning on us that if we wish the young to 
appreciate Art we should first have educational buildings which are 
works of art. 

The main limb of our community centre will be a large hall with 
a modern stage and cinema equipment, usually of not less than 
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2,800 square feet, such as the Board of Education have sanctioned 
in Cambridgeshire; attached to the hall there will be a good kitchen. 
In our rural region this hall will, in size, amenity and conveniences, 
be easily the best hall for public purposes—for drama, music, the 
cinema, dances, meetings and festivals. The uses to be made of it 
by the senior school are clear—assembly, mid-day meal, music, 
dancing, drama, speech days and the rest. But the hall must be 
more than a school hall in size—if it is twice the usual size all the 
better. 

The remaining accommodation of our country community centre 

will fall into four groups : — 

(1) A site of at least 12 acres where the senior school has 240 
pupils; better still 15 acres. There is a great need of spacious- 
ness for our public buildings; and apart from the school 
garden, a rural community centre should have playing fields 
and a running track which will enable outdoor games through- 
out the year to form part of the recreational programme for 
the area. 

(2) The classrooms for the use of the senior scholars in the day- 
time, about which I need say nothing except that it is time 
we realized that the square or oblong is not the only possible 
shape for a classroom and that the circular classroom is at 
least as effective and is far more beautiful. In this connection 
I would stress the most imaginative use of colour in decoration. 

(3) Rooms for practical activities. The minimum is a wood and 
metal workshop with the art room adjoining; a domestic 
science room and, if a house is not available for the realistic 
acquirement of domestic crafts, a sitting-room and a bedroom 
with a bath; a science laboratory and, if a separate engineer- 
ing room is not to be had, an annex in which the internal- 
combustion engine and electricity can be studied in their con- 
temporary application to agriculture. Such a science labora- 
tory should open straight out on to the school garden, or better 
still be placed in the centre of the school garden with which 
it may then form an experimental observational and teaching 
unity. Finally, we should have a fully equipped gymnasium 
and at least an open-air swimming pool. 


All these rooms for practical activities should be made large 
enough and be equipped for adult use in the evenings as well as for 
use in the daytime by the senior school. This is an essential 
requirement. 


(4) The adult block. 
First comes the library, which will be the home of the 
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county library and the school library—to be used by the 
senior school in the daytime and by young people and adults 
in the evening. It will be a silent room with provision for 
reading and study. 


Secondly, an adult lecture room of about 800 square feet, 
with a common-room (of about 600 square feet) adjoining 
both of them sacred to adult use. These will be the focal 
point of adult education in the evenings and even in the day- 
time. Here will meet university extension and other study 
groups; the debating society and union; committees of all 
kinds of local societies; the parish council of the central 
village. Round the walls cabinet lockers can be fixed and 
allotted to the main local societies for the storage of their 
documents and records. The common-room should have a 
hatch opening into it from the kitchen so that refreshments 
can be served, and there will be easy chairs and opportunity 
for silent games. The adult lecture room will be decorated 
and furnished so that it will look not like a classroom but a 
meeting place for young people and maturity—let us panel 
the walls with plywood, which is as cheap almost as plaster 
and much more beautiful and serviceable, and provide semi- 
easy chairs and a few tables; never educational tables or 
desks. 


I have stated what I regard as the minimum. I think there is a 
need for a small committee room, and for a games-room with a 
billiard table, table tennis and darts. A clubroom for the very 
young people ot fifteen to sixteen who have just left school is at 
least desirable, especially as a home for Scouts and Guides. Rural 
community centres should have a simple observatory, as accessible 
as, for example, the local inn, in which the country lad and girl and 
the older enthusiast can become universe-minded and acquire a 
valuable interest with as much naturalness as they learn to dance. 
Finally, I would add a place, of great architectural beauty, for 
silence and meditation. In it the senior school would assemble each 
day with the ritual of a corporate act accompanied by the hearing 
of the classic prose and poetry of the English Bible and by the great 
music of Europe. Our State educational institutions are classroom- 
ridden, lesson-ridden, textbook-ridden, given over to incessant 
didactic discourse and discursiveness. They lack ritual and rhythm 
and that kind of corporate ceremony in which the personality even 
of the young is freed and enhanced by the profoundly affecting 
dramatic combination of architecture, music, literature and move- 
ment. 
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I cannot forbear to add that ideally the junior school of the central 
village or small town should form part of the community centre. 
Such a junior school, decorated and equipped with abandon and 
gaiety, should include a nursery classroom or rooms, a medical clinic 
and waiting rooms. Here would be the home of pre-natal and child 
welfare; of realistic child welfare instruction for the girls of the 
senior school; of the school medical service; of parental education 
and community education in health, especially by means of health 
clubs—in brief, a centre for the pursuit of health by education and 
preventive medicine. 


Such a junior school would form a model on which the junior 
schools of the contributory villages would be formed; for I need not 
add that educationally the schools of all the villages forming the 
rural region should be regarded as an organic whole. 

I shall be met with the query, ‘‘ Can we afford all this?’’ We 
could, if we wished, and we ought to. Apart from the fact that our 
contemporary civilization is a prodigal misuse and waste of human 
and economic resources and ignoring the blindness that does not see 
that health and education are the chief instruments of racial pre- 
servation, there is the new fact that social services and social 
reconstruction on a vast scale are the only ways in which we can 
hope to use the practically limitless increment of wealth that science 
and technology have potentially endowed us. We must prepare 
ourselves boldly for an era, indefinitely long, of unremitting social 
reconstruction. ‘ 


But much can even now be done within the four corners of the 
grant regulations of the Board of Education. The Board’s new 
suggestions for school buildings discloses a remarkable advance, for 
in them the conception of the rural community centre or, indeed, 
the village college with the rural senior school as its basis is plainly 
set forth. Local education authorities are, indeed, invited to have 
this community ideal in their minds in designing rural senior schools. 
A commodious hall is rightly suggested as the first requisite; and 
then adequately large and equipped practical rooms, and a library. 
The suitability of the building and its amenities for evening use as 
a cultural and social centre is stressed. Though accommodation 
specially set aside for adult use is not mentioned, I do not doubt 
that the Board would be prepared to recognize for grant an adult 
lecture room and common-room as they have done in connection 
with two village colleges which have now been completed’ in 
Cambridgeshire. To this extent, therefore, there is no financial 
obstacle to the realization of the rural senior school as the community 
centre for the area it serves. teria 
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Ill. 


Social progress is the substitution for one set of solved problems 
of a new and more significant set of problems, making even greater 
demands on human originality and energy. The solution of’ the 
economic problem waits no longer on knowledge but on an effort 
of political will and administration. Already the new order of leisure 
is with us and has become, with an imperativeness difficult to express, 
the major problem of human society. 


Neither in Europe nor America is there evidence of any com- 
munity undertaking what is in our time, and will increasingly be, 
the task of the public authority—the provision of every facility that 
science and art can devise for the constructive use of leisure time. 
We need constantly to remind ourselves of the menace of aimless 
leisure amidst economic security, of the decadence and disillusion that 
will arise with widespread intellectual and emotional unemployment 
and which will be more tragic than the sufferings of the long era of 
restriction and overworked poverty from which we are emerging. 
For the individual and for society it is the plain truth that, in the 
plenitude that lies before us, we must sublimate with infinite resource, 
or fail. 


The grand task of education is frankly to convert society into 
a series of cultural communities. The most far-reaching develop- 
ment of education in this century will come of regarding it not only 
as a matter of psychology but also as the core of social and political 
philosophy, so that education will be the fundamental principle and 
educational institutions the essential material of concrete social 
organization. Our communities, whether urban or rural, must be 
organized around their educational institutions. Education corpor- 
ately administered is the principle of unity by which modern 
communities can be significantly integrated at any stage of culture 
in East or West. Unity or universalism on the basis of any transcen- 
dental belief is no longer possible in the modern world; and such 
beliefs must increasingly remain the province of the individual and 
of autonomous associations within the community. Education as 
humanist philosophy and public policy, as the application at a maxi- 
mum measure of science and art to the life of the individual and 
society, may well become as exciting as competition and war and, 
in the form ultimately of a planetary campaign, their social and racial 
equivalent. 


The next great phase of social constructiveness may be near; if 
so, we may then hope that our towns may be reformed and, indeed, 
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rebuilt. I venture to suggest that the proposals I have discussed 
in this brief paper might make it possible for us to preserve, for 
some time, side by side with urban civilization, a form of rural 
society, expressed in terms of the rural region, which will have a 
peculiar value in our own and, indeed, in every country in the world. 





























Administration of Ports 
(d) A Historical Survey 


By H. L. Beates, M.A. 
(Reader in Economic History in the University of London) 


f Paper discussed at the Summer Conference of the Institute of Public 
Administration, Bristol, July, 1938] 


66 H ARBOUR, haven or port,’’ wrote McCulloch in his Dictionary 

of Commerce, a century or so ago, “‘ a piece of water com- 
municating with the sea, or with a navigable river or lake, having 
depth to float ships of considerable burden, where there is con- 
venient anchorage, and where ships may lie, load, and unload, 
screened from the winds, and without the reach of the tide. . . . 
A good harbour should have sufficient depth of water to admit the 
largest ships at all times of the tide; it should be easy of access, 
without having too wide an entrance; the bottom should be clean 
and good; and ships should be able to lie close alongside quays or 
piers that the expense and inconvenience of loading and unloading 
by means of lighters may be avoided. . . .’”” He goes on to say that 
Portsmouth, Milford Haven and the Cove of Cork are the finest 
harbours in the British Islands, and to add words of appreciation of 
Plymouth, London, Liverpool, Bristol, Hull, Newcastle. Despite 
improvements, Glasgow shows “‘ little probability of ever becoming 
suitable for the navigation of ships of pretty large burden,’’ and 
there are many ports ‘‘ on the shores of Sussex, Kent, Lincoln, etc., 
that once admitted pretty large ships, now completely choked up 
by sand.’’ He notes the new harbour ‘‘ formed at great expense 
at Kingstown, without the bar, in deep water, Dublin harbour being 
naturally bad,’’ and he recalls the spending of ‘‘ large sums ”’ upon 
‘ the ports of Yarmouth, Boston, Sunderland, Leith, Dundee, Aber- 
deen, etc.”” He adds, usefully, that most of the statutes which regu- 
lated the anchorage of ships had been repealed or gathered up into 
54 Geo. III c. 149, which he summarises, and that is all. Whether 
McCulloch said all that ought to have been said a century ago ina 
general article in a Dictionary of Commerce can only be of academic 
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interest now. He adds much essential detail about particular ports 
elsewhere in his work. But for us, looking back at his just pre- 
Victorian world, he provides a useful starting point. 

His rather static survey reflects, directly or by implication, three 
important points. First, that governments have a perennial interest 
in ports and their administration; second, that while nature has 
determined much, her provisions have to be modified or enlarged 
in a world of expanding communications; third, that the service 
of ships in ports cannot be comprised within the over-riding interests 
and claims of either governments or harbour-makers and adminis- 
trators; but, as ships have to be loaded and unloaded, convenience 
and efficiency have necessitated the co-operation of the least tractable 
of the factors of production, namely, labour. Certain negatives are 
implicit, too, in his article. The full operation of economic 
individualism being limited by interests of state or the joint and 
interlocked operation of public and private interests, port adminis- 
tration will have its own rules and its trends of development. The 
term ‘‘ public utilities,’’ with its Benthamite ring, had not yet been 
invented: the earlier traditions of local government had decayed or 
were decaying, and even the Reform of the Municipalities which was 
carried in the same year as the passage above quoted was published, 
was only slowly to become the parent of new traditions: the habit 
of providing new forms of public service by ad hoc bodies or through 
the agency of Private Bill legislation was still the usual one. 
Historically it is reasonable to say that the conception of the public 
utility, despite the presence in this instance of the conditions favour- 
able to or essential to its growth, was not yet possible. Things 
economic and political being what they were, it would appear, in due 
season. But before it appeared, the free trade scheme of things, with 
economic individualism as the dominant philosophy and the liberal 
state as its institutional embodiment, had to be elaborated if expansive 
industrialism was to develop to its full extent. Yet it was equally 
in the nature of things that the public utility should appear, and 
appear not merely as a new label for something old but as an essen- 
tially new instrument for the satisfaction of the requirements of a 
community. Ports were and are “ public’ places, even when 
“‘ privately ’’ owned and operated; they exist for purposes which 
are at least as much public as private. Given a change in the 
circumstances in which they function, their private or their semi- 
public character might be accentuated, but the actual changes which 
did occur were such as to emphasise their public character. The 
economic order of the date of McCulloch’s Dictionary was not static. 
The country was, in fact, in the early stage of that dynamic 
industrialist expansion which was to make it in some degree and for 
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a privileged period of time the world’s workshop and the world’s 
greatest open market. The signs of that great transformation were, 
one would think, inescapably obvious when McCulloch wrote, yet 
many people in business as well as in Parliament did not appreciate 
them. Is it to be wondered at? The conditions of a free labour 
market had only been established in 1834: the Navigation Code still 
flourished, even though its scope had been abridged: the old colonial 
system was not dead despite the fact that the American Revoiution 
had knocked the bottom out of it and the Durham Report was round 
the corner: the Bank of England was still a fighting monopolist and 
Cobden’s masterful voluntary organisation had not yet been formed 
and so had not begun to compel the retreat of the landed interest 
from their seats of authority. Above all, for this connection, the 
steamship had not yet advanced far in the conquest of the oceans 
of the world. Its potentialities were still largely concealed—like those 
of railways in these pre-Victorian and early-Victorian decades. 
Sixty-fourthers still owned them. The Thames was still a great ship- 
building centre . . . . And so the circumstances may be detailed 
to explain that our ports will know no more than a piecemeal growth, 
an adaptation to needs as they appear. The individual enterprise of 
this or that great capitalist landlord will occasionally make a new 
port. The group enterprise of bodies of traders in this port or that 
will elaborate new facilities and new administrative machines. A 
town will operate a port here or there, or a railway company will 
make its own maritime terminus, or acquire it. The variety of 
organisation will continue—is it not well known that we can work 
anything in this country, especially if we can give it a committee to 
look after it? But ultimately we shall call these variously- 
administered ports public utilities, regard them as public, and work 
them in the public interest. And when the first fine raptures of 
laissez-faire have come to be modified, either because they were too 
careless of the public need or for other reasons inherent in the 
workings of expansive capitalism, the full character of the ports will 
not be adequately described merely through their nominal constitu- 
tional form. 


The course of that evolution makes a long history. It can be 
hinted at rather than narrated. It involves the working of ports, 
enlarging and improving them, modifying their administration. It 
is a footnote, not more, to the history of economic expansion, of 
civil and mechanical and marine engineering, of international as well 
as national trade, of railways and all other forms of communication. 
The growth of Cardiff as a coal-exporting port illustrates one phase. 
In 1853, John Nixon, pioneer of the steam-coal trade in South Wales, 
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persuaded fellow coal entrepreneurs to petition the Marquis of Bute, 
or his Trustees, for suitable dock accommodation to supplement that 
which had been provided in the past. Cardiff was ‘‘ enjoying’ a 
quick rise as a coal exporting port and now the increasing size of 
ships was rendering inadequate the accommodation it provided. A 
new dock was constructed, with Sir John Rennie as engineer, and in 
the course of the construction the original plans had to be modified 
at Nixon’s instance and against Rennie’s advice because they were 
too unimaginative. The dock then built has since been at least 
quadrupled in length and doubled in width. There was a moment 
in this history when the Lord Bute of the day offered to sell the Bute 
Docks for a guaranteed 3 per cent. on his outlay. Cardiff did not 
find an entry in McCulloch’s Dictionary. Ninety-five years ago 
Bristol was gaily decorated with flags for the launching by the Prince 
Consort of the iron screw steamer, Great Britain, a six-masted vessel 
of 3,500 tons, the most wonderful ship of her day, full of new ideas 
and destined to survive down to 1934; truly and ceremoniously 
launched she was found too big to pass the dock gates, which had 
to be enlarged in order to let her through six months later. 

The future was with steam, but its outlines were not clear. At that 
time (1844) there were some 988 privately-owned steam vessels em- 
ployed at the different ports of the United Kingdom and her colonies, 
and their tonnage aggregated 125,675 tons. For the shorter distances, 
for reasons both of safety and speed, they had begun to replace the 
sailing-vessel. The steam packets of 1835 conveyed 670,452 
passengers between London and Gravesend, and it was claimed that 
over a million, these included, passed Blackwall in steam vessels in 
a year. If the tonnage of steamers was a fraction only of that of 
sailers, it was a growing fraction whose demands for accommodation 
seemed to be insatiable. The invention of inventions, which was fill- 
ing factories with new machines and new steam engines in the earlier 
decades of George III’s reign, had been leading Britannia to the 
waves with increasing insistency. Backward in things maritime, we 
were beginning to overhaul the French in harbour engineering in the 
later eighteenth century, if not yet the Americans in ship-building. 
But it is surprising how little was done till the French wars were upon 
us. Then the needs of the fleet and of merchant ships had brought 
between 1800 and 1816 a new system of docks for London, which 
lasted without comparable further enlargement to 1850, and Hull 
between 1807 and 1829 achieved a similar state of physical efficiency. 
Liverpool doubled its docks between 1825 and 1850, and Bristol, 
despite its great works, finished by 1809, was losing ground before her 
masterful northern rival. At Liverpool, everything that could be 
was made of iron, whose cost was small compared with that-of wood, 
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so Liverpool was new and up to date. But at Bristol in 1825 Baron 
Dupin was depressed. ‘‘ Of all the towns of Great Britain that I 
visited,’’ he said, ‘‘ Bristol was the one where the general stagnation 
was most visible and most alarming.’’ There were other reasons than 
their less up-to-date harbour-works for that, even if the observant 
Baron did not trap them. But the comparison was valid and the 
history of ports is a history of variations in comparative efficiency 
and their consequences in local depression. 

Circumstances in the hungry ‘forties were more favourable to 
Liverpool than Bristol. Liverpool had the great textile exports of 
Lancashire to handle: she exported more British goods than even 
London. London’s varied import and re-export trade had called for 
more and more dock accommodation; when a twenty-year breathing 
space was over, the Victoria Dock was opened, the Commercial 
Docks in Rotherhithe were enlarged (1864) and their control 
merged with that of the Surrey Docks. Then came the Millwall 
and the South-West India (1870), and the Albert (1880) and Tilbury 
(r886). But the iron and then the steel-built steamer with the 
new and efficient engines had come, to make necessary a new 
location and organisation of ship-building as well as a new era in 
harbour-building and international trade. In the early ’fifties the 
largest screw-steamer afloat was of only 3,350 tons. Cheap steel and 
limited liability liberated fresh constructional and organisational 
ingenuity. The American Civil War played its part, too, in hastening 
the decline of the clipper superiority of U.S.A. In the middle ’sixties 
for the first time the new construction of steam-vessels passed the new 
construction of sailers. The marine engineers worked at the problems 
of fuel economy and the shipbuilder at the problem of design with 
astonishing fruitfulness. ‘‘ A cube of coal which passes through a 
ring the size of a shilling,’’ said Sir (then) Lyon Playfair in 1880, 
“‘ will drive one ton of cargo for two miles in our most improved 
steamers. The cost of transit of a ton of wheat from Calcutta to 
England was 7Is. 3d. in 1881 and 27s. in 1885. The haulage of a 
thousand miles, from Chicago to New York, brings a whole year’s 
food for a man at a cost of a single day’s wage. A ton is hauled for 
less than a farthing a mile.’’ And yet he believed that ‘‘ the 
cheapening and extension of distribution have probably reached their 
limits, and little more is to be expected in this direction. New inven- 
tions will continue to be made, but not with the same marvellous 
celerity that we have seen in the last fifteen years.’’ The cheapening 
of distribution by labour-saving contrivances at sea and in the port 
was such that 70 per cent. less manual labour was required for the 
same quantity of work. Thus finally the world had become one 
market and all our embarrassments were aise in And how did 
these things affect our ports? 
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Renewed constructional works, of course, to accommodate the 
large vessels which had become the new fashion. As the century drew 
to its close the giant ships, with a speed of 20 knots or more from 
their reciprocating engines, were racing each other across the Atlantic 
just at the time when the first experimental turbine vessel had passed 
30 knots in its first trials. Then came the first successes of the 
Diesel engine and the age of oil and the motor-ship. Signs of adapta- 
tion were the transfer of Peninsular and Oriental sailings from 
Southampton to the Thames when the Albert Dock was opened in 
1880. A quarter of a century of dock building in Liverpool in the 
mid-Victorian years was followed by the making of the Manchester 
Ship Canal. Glasgow had never ceased to struggle against the natural 
awkwardness of her river, and to struggle successfully. Hull had 
trebled her dock accommodation by 1885 and disputed pride of place 
with Glasgow, becoming the third port in the country. But these 
were the mammoths. At the other end of the scale small ports were 
declining. Even Bristol seemed to be in danger of eclipse, despite new 
works at Avonmouth and Portishead. The coastal railway was 
throttling the little ports of the East coast and the West, as the inland 
railway was filling some of them seasonally with the holiday makers 
of increasing urban prosperity and less grim social habits. Whether 
the country was getting the ports it deserved it is difficult to say. 

The Commissioners who inquired into the unreformed munici- 
palities found a very incompetent performance at Newcastle when the 
town administered their port, and at Southampton the Corporation 
surrendered its foreshore and its mud-lands, went out of business 
as the owner of its docks and harbour, and handed over to aliens 
the main sources of actual and potential prosperity. But the port 
was re-made by the railway and dock companies which took the 
Corporation’s place, and in South Wales the increasing demands for 
coal export facilities called into being a series of works at Barry Docks 
and elsewhere to supplement those at Cardiff, which ceased to be 
adequate as the coal trade expanded. The Tyne had to be rescued 
by an Improvement Commission appointed by Parliament in 1850 
and 1861, but it was a rather halting process. No special enthusiasm 
is likely to be kindled by Government harbour construction, either. 
The convicts who worked at Portland for a dozen years before 1871 
were building strongly rather than usefully in an economic sense. 
Great schemes at Dover took a very long time to get going, but again 
other than profit and loss considerations were operatives. Other ports 
might be mentioned and through them one can see the great industry 
served with greater or less efficiency. But their history seems to throw 
little light, if any, on the complicated question, if there be a question, 
of what form of port authority is best equipped to keep the present 
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and the future always in harmonious relationship. What they had 
to do was to function in a world where ships were acquiring size and 
speed and splendour at an unprecedented pace and in a new atmo- 
sphere of intensifying international competition and a far from 
exhilarating profit situation. A great depression was in full but often 
jerky swing from 1873 to 1806. 

New achievements varied. The Thames followed the example 
of the Mersey, with considerable difficulty, and consolidated its port 
undertakings in 1908. Essentially a process of rationalization, it pre- 
vented confusion growing worse confounded as between the various 
bodies that had authority in the river. Manchester had added 120 
acres of docks to Liverpool’s constantly improving 420, and her trade 
crept past that of Glasgow. Hull, too, was enlarging and improving 
its equipment. In 1892 the South-Western Railway bought out the 
Dock Company at Southampton and started the present régime. In 
a port where even the mightiest vessels could berth at any hour 
passenger traffic mattered most, but the returns of goods handled 
were constantly increasing also. Extensions at Bristol, new depar- 
tures at Leith, and Cardiff and Swansea. . . . expansion was still 
the order of the day, and the gloomy prophecies of the ’eighties 
were lost in the new controversies and political shadows of the 
opening twentieth century. Yet there were darker spots. Liverpool, 
for no fault of her own, seemed to be disadvantageously situated in 
the new conditions. Southampton gained at Liverpool’s expense. 
The coasting trade, in mid-Victorian days only ten per cent. or so 
less than the foreign, began to grumble that everything was done for 
the spectacular big liner and its ports, but nothing for it. Its pro- 
portion of the total trade fell considerably. It was due to costly 
delays, it was alleged, in congested ports, which reduced the voyages 
a ship could make. In 1913 more than half the nation’s imports 
passed through five great ports. Below these another seven ocean 
ports, and a third rank of another ten that got a share of overseas 
trade. Below these again were fifty-eight smaller ports worked in 
connection with them. But the “‘ quick turn-round ”’ of ships was 
missing. The coastwise trade was neglected, given inferior facilities 
and subjected to “‘ grossly unfair railway competition.’’ Minor ports 
languished in decay .... And when the meaning of the Dockers’ 
Strike in 1889 was recalled in the inquiry of 1919 it was said that the 
dock-labour system was so poisonous a growth that it should be 
““ torn up by the roots.”’ 

The present phase, seen historically, has a makeshift look about 
it. Its shoddy labour system was always discussed as though a thing 
apart—defended, as sweating had been, by specious and flimsy argu- 
ments. As a field of state policy, the ports, like the Empire, might 
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almost be millstones round our neck—they had to be supervised or 
their capital developments authorised, but the condition under which 
they were considered seemed to express a hidden or half-hidden dis- 
belief in the validity of change. The shift from British to foreign 
ports has been regarded sometimes fatalistically, or as a necessary 
issue from our varied ‘‘ public utility ’’ system of organisation, too 
good to change because it conceals so successfully the property con- 
flicts of our society. It is hard to believe that things can stay as 
they are, but it is no historian’s function to pretend to see beforehand 
the trends of change. Perhaps strategic considerations will compel 
the exploration of new groupings of port authorities and new State 
attitudes to port problems. Perhaps economic nationalism will find 
economic reasons for modernisation and assimilation of services and 
the means towards their accomplishment. Perhaps the ‘“‘ public 
utility ’’ mind now in being will explore the avenues of indirect profit- 
ability resourcefully and call new services into being. Perhaps a 
State planning commission will grow up unobserved in the Board 
of Trade. . . . perhaps it can all be done by advertisement. . . . or 
kindness . . . . or we can get new ports and keep them up to date in 
a fit, permanent or recurrent, of absence of mind... . 




















Regional Government 
By Sir Gwitym Gipson, C.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. 


ee of the Regional Groups of the Institute have on occasions 
adopted the very excellent practice of arranging a series of 
addresses on some one theme, instead of a number of independent 
lectures, a practice which might advantageously be extended. During 
1937-38 the Regional Group for Central and North Yorkshire provided 
a series of addresses on regional government, with special reference 
to the report of the Royal Commission on the Local Government of 
Tyneside; these addresses had the additional virtue that all but one 
were given by local officers of high standing and wide practical 
experience. It will be recalled that the Tyneside Commission reported 
in 1937 and presented a majority report, signed by four members, 
and a minority report, by one member. The majority report recom- 
mended the establishment of a Regional Council for an extensive area 
north and south of the Tyne, including county boroughs and the whole 
of the administrative county of Northumberland and a substantial 
part of that of Durham, this council to administer the services of 
public health (medical and allied, but not the environmental), mental 
hospitals and mental deficiency, education, public assistance, police, 
fire brigade and highways other than unclassified roads in urban 
areas, the other services to be locally administered. The minority 
report recommended that the problem of Tyneside government be 
solved by a greater county borough of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to include 
several areas north and south of the Tyne which would nearly double 
the population and nearly treble the acreage of the present county 
borough, and by the formation of joint boards (with amendment of 
procedure) where advisable for particular purposes. Because of local 
differences of opinion no action has been taken on the reports except 
some abortive conferences. 

The addresses to the Regional Group were given by—Mr. Edgar 
Ashby, of Birmingham, a Haldane Medallist of the Institute, on the 
‘** General Question of Regional Government ’’; Mr. A. L. Binns, 
Education Officer of the West Riding County Council, on ‘‘ Educa- 
tion ’’’; Mr. L. Richmond, the Public Assistance Officer of the same 
Council, on ‘‘ Public Assistance ’’; Dr. J. J. Jervis, Medical Officer 
of Health of Leeds, on the ‘‘ Public Health Services ’’; and Mr. W. J. 
Hadfield, former City Engineer and Surveyor of Sheffield, on 
‘““ Highways.’’ I have been asked to write a brief commentary on 
the subject and on the addresses. 
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First, a short summary of some of the principal views expressed 
by the speakers. Mr. Ashby is a fervent advocate of regional 
government all round, a real ‘‘ whole-hogger,’’ deploring that the 
Tyneside Commission did not recommend that all services should be 
regionalized (with, he suggests, advisory committees for local areas) ; 
but he does not deal with the practical issues. Mr. Binns refers to the 
well-known disabilities of small education authorities, to the advan- 
tages of regional authorities with sufficient means to employ needed 
specialists and men of outstanding ability, and concludes that we shall 
““ probably come towards and finally achieve regional organization,”’ 
but that there are “‘ so many drawbacks and difficulties ’’ that “‘ it 
should be postponed as long as possible ’’ and that this ‘‘ could best 
be done by full and friendly co-operation between neighbouring 
authorities.’’ Mr. Richmond points out that the Tyneside Commis- 
sion was dealing with an area of peculiar difficulties, and from his 
extensive experience is of opinion ‘‘ that a large scale system of 
regional government as applied to public assistance ’’ would not be 
“* of such assistance as to outweigh the disadvantages.’’ Dr. Jervis, 
in the most comprehensive address of the series, marvels, as will 
many experienced others, that the majority report considered that 
environmental services, like that of water supply, should be locally 
administered, while recommending that personal services, such as 
that of maternity and child welfare, should be centrally administered ; 
he examines the case for and against the regionalization of each of 
the several personal services in turn and, while recognizing that much 
more still needs to be done, sums up his view that “‘ a case has not 
been met for disturbing the status quo.’’ Mr. Hadfield, who has 
notable achievements to his credit as engineer and surveyor, wants 
to know what exactly is meant by a region, recognizes that for some 
purposes a larger unit than a county or a county borough is required, 
but does not see what advantages would be gained from regional 
administration of highways. 

It will be seen, therefore, that on the whole regional government 
has a bad time at the hands of these practical and experienced men. 
It may be said that they are prejudiced by their very experience, 
that they have been so yoked to their labours that their heads have 
been bowed to the earth and that they have not been able to appreciate 
the glory and opportunity of the sweeping regional sky above them. 
But it would be foolish to dismiss so lightly the testimony of men who 
have had to deal with the actual problems of the several services 
and who have earned a national reputation for their work. 

Regional government has been strongly advocated from time to 
time, and there are signs that this advocacy may be revived once 
again; but it may be significant that its advocates are usually found 
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more among those of academic mind than among men of wide 
practical experience. I do not suggest for one moment that for 
this reason their views should be cursorily brushed aside, the academic 
mind is likely to be less fettered by prevailing conditions than the 
practical and may thus gauge needed reforms with freer thought; 
but however great the weight given to these considerations, an 
intimate acquaintance with practical affairs is nevertheless important 
for a right understanding of the problems of local government 
organization. 

I have my own views on this question of regional government, 
but I do not propose to air them here, because this paper is written 
as a pendant to those delivered to the Central and North Yorkshire 
Group; and the best service which I can render is to draw attention 
to some considerations which usually receive little attention, but 
seem to me of crucial importance in weighing the pros and cons of 
regional government. Before dealing with these, however, there are 
a few other matters which merit mention. 

Firstly, in matters governmental, as indeed in most other social 
affairs, it is dangerous to proceed with reforms merely on theory, 
however well argued and plausible, or even by just considering defects 
which seem likely to be remedied by the proposed reforms. There 
are sO many intangibles, so many unforeseen consequences are almost 
certain, that the best of human foresight is likely to be a poor guide 
unless supported by facts from proved experience. Therefore, before 
embarking on reforms it is well that a thorough investigation should 
be made of any similar measures which have actually been tried, 
and to ascertain so far as possible what results they have produced. 
There has not been much of regional government in this country 
except for some special measures, such as those in planning and in 
water supplies, but there have been a few in other countries which 
might repay investigation. We have, however, in our own country 
something near akin to regional government in the administration 
of our large county councils, and so far as I am aware there has 
never been a comprehensive study of their organization and services, 
their relations with other bodies and their effect on local government 
in general, including the attitude of the general elector, much less 
any factual study of the light which their experiences throw on need 
for, or possibilties of, regional government. It is an investigation 
well worth the making, and it is to be hoped that before long some 
competent person will be moved to undertake it, for the benefit of 
present forms of administration as well as for the lessons which may 
be extracted on proposals for regional government. And the study 
is the more needed because of the vast extension of county govern- 
ment in recent years. 
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Secondly, there is altogether too ready a tendency to look upon 
governmental organization as something mechanical, as though it 
were just a machine put together to produce a certain product, and 
to pay all too little attention to the human element for whose benefit 
the services are provided and without whose active aid the desired 
results cannot be obtained. Some later remarks will bear on this 
subject. There is a tendency, too, in dealing with such matters as 
regional government to consider what may be advantageous for the 
carrying out of particular services and not to take sufficient account 
of the fact that each service is but a part of a whole group and that 
it is not possible to judge of the benefit of any change until its effect 
on the whole group has been considered. Changes which may be 
advantageous when considered from the standpoint of some one 
service may be injurious when all the local services are considered 
as a whole. No wise doctor decides on treatment for a particular 
organ without thought of the effect of his measures on other organs 
and on the body as a whole. The country took a long time to remedy 
the defects of local government because of the division of related 
functions between a number of different authorities. The consolida- 
tion of functions which has now been effected was the outcome, not 
of theory but of the shortcomings arising from the division of duties. 
We would do well not to forget that lesson, a lesson all the more 
important because of the many new services which have been added, 
especially the new personal services. 


Thirdly, it is well not to be too impressed by mere size. Large 
units of administration do unquestionably present promising 
advantages, such as those mentioned by Mr. Binns. But examples 
all around us, in private no less than in public concerns, testify that 
size and efficiency are by no means one. It is necessary to consider, 
also, whether there are other, perhaps better, ways than regional 
government of securing the advantages of large units. 


The principal consideration which I wish to urge in this paper, 
however, is different from those which have just been mentioned— 
it is that one essential test of proposed reforms is their effect on the 
form of government to which the country is committed, democracy; 
whether they will improve or weaken its sound operation. A lot of 
nonsense is written and spoken of the centuries of our democracy. 
While its roots lie deep back in the ages, democracy as we know and 
practise it to-day is but a plant of yesterday, still on trial, still to 
prove equal to the one great test, whether it can survive all the strains 
to which any form of government is subjected in this very complex 


1 This comment is not aimed at those who addressed the Regional Group. All but 
one were asked to speak on particular services. 
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and stressful civilization of the present times. The country has com- 
mitted its destinies in the ultimate resort to the ordinary citizen. It 
is on his knowledge, his discretion, his sense of responsibility and, not 
least, his sense of practical affairs that finally depends the success 
or failure of democratic government. 

Take, first, the sense of responsibility. The citizen has to feel 
that he in his portion is the State, whether in its central or in its local 
shape. And this becomes the more essential the more that the State 
does for him, again particularly in personal social services, and the 
State now does a very great deal for him and is likely to do still more. 
There are some who believe that democracy and a multitude of 
public social services will prove incompatible in the long run. It is 
necessary to recognize the danger even if we do not subscribe to 
the pessimism. The attitude of the person who purrs with delight 
at his own wiliness if he manages to cheat the community at the 
Customs or in his income tax or in one or other of the many forms 
of assistance now available is the very negation of democracy—and 
not less is that of those who, though they themselves do not cheat, 
smile with indulgence at those who do. Democracy can thrive only 
so far as the individual citizen ‘‘ plays the game,’’ in big matters 
and in small, and this is even more true of classes within the com- 
munity; and this sense of responsibility, in turn, will come about 
only so far as citizens, and classes of them, feel in their bones that, 
as already said, they in their portion are the State. 

Then take the sense of practical affairs. Those who have had 
wide experience of local councils will be well aware how often new 
members demand that this and that should be done, and that they 
should be done in such and such ways, with little sense of practical 
affairs, and how they mellow as their experience grows and learn 
that measures and methods which seemed unquestionably desirable 
and practicable in the days of their irresponsibility may be full of 
difficulties and objections. The ordinary citizen can usually have 
little personal experience of the day-to-day practice of government 
and administration, yet it is vitally necessary that he, or the majority 
of his kind, should be well imbued with a sense of practical affairs, 
and with its restraints. 

It is not easy at best to diffuse widely throughout the community 
these qualities of responsibility and feeling for practical affairs, the 
latter in particular. It is at least open to question whether it can 
be done unless there is close to the citizen some governing body of 
importance with whose doings and with whose administrators he can 
become familiar. In any event, my plea is that in considering possible 
changes in forms or areas of government much more consideration 
needs to be given to these essential elements of a sound democracy. 
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Colonial and Dominions Office 
Administration 


By His Excellency the Governor, Sir HERBERT STANLEY 


[Address to the Southern Rhodesia Group of the Institute of Public 
Administration, March, 1938] 


a was suggested that I should talk to you about Colonial and 
Dominions Office Administration. I was asked if possible to point 
out some of the differences which exist between administration con- 
ducted under the egis of Downing Street and administration 
conducted under self-government. I will endeavour to bear that in 
mind in the few remarks I am going to address to you. 

When one talks about Dominions Office administration, one is 
really talking about a thing which is almost non-existent. Actually, 
the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs is responsible to 
Parliament in the United Kingdom for the administration of the 
three High Commission territories in South Africa. Apart from 
that, and apart from the rather limited functions which are exercised 
in respect of Southern Rhodesia under the reservations in our con- 
stitution, and possibly some smallish functions in respect of the 
Australian States, and temporarily the control of what I may call 
the provisional Government of Newfoundland, the Dominions Office 
is not an administrative body. Therefore, I do not propose to detain 
you with any discussion on administration under the Dominions 
Office because there is so very little of it. 

The High Commission territories—I am careful not to call them 
protectorates because only two of them are protectorates, Bechuana- 
land and Swaziland (Basutoland was annexed to the Crown very 
many years ago)—are administered by the High Commissioner 
through a Resident Commissioner in each territory. The High Com- 
missioner is more of an autocrat than any governor! He conducts his 
administration without the help of an executive council and without 
the help of a legislative council. He can issue any proclamation he 
likes subject to the risk of it being disallowed in the United Kingdom. 
He has a freer hand than the governor of any colony in the 
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Empire, but the three territories are comparatively small affairs and 
I will not take up your time with a discussion of their particular 
problems. 

As regards the dependencies of the Crown generally, there are 
four different types of constitution. First of all, there are the great 
Dominions enjoying what is known as Dominion status, that is 
responsible government as it was carried on before but with certain 
eliminations. The ultimate supreme control of the Imperial 
Parliament has been eliminated entirely. The governor-general or 
governor of a dependency enjoying Dominion status is no longer ° 
selected by the Dominion government concerned and appointed on 
the advice of that government. He is no longer a representative of 
His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom; he is no longer 
the channel of correspondence between the Secretary of State and 
the Dominion government; he is the direct personal representative 
of the Sovereign, and so far as he corresponds officially with any 
authority in the United Kingdom, his correspondence is with the 
Sovereign direct, or with the Sovereign through the King’s Private 
Secretary. He no longer corresponds at all with the Secretary of 
State. All correspondence between the Secretary of State and the 
Dominions governments is carried on partly by direct correspondence 
between the Prime Minister of the United Kingdom or the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs, and the Prime Minister or the Minister 
of External Affairs of the dominion concerned, and partly through 
an officer sent out from Home and called the High Commissioner. 
Sir William Clark, the present High Commissioner in South Africa, 
was the first such High Commissioner to be appointed. That was 
in Canada. J had the honour to hold the second of these appoint- 
ments, the first which was made in South Africa. I held that until 
I came up here, in conjunction with the other post of High 
Commissioner for Basutoland, Swaziland and the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate, in which latter capacity I was an administrative officer. 
The two offices are quite distinct. In the one capacity I was a 
governor and took high precedence over myself in the other capacity. 
In the other capacity I was the agent and representative of His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and a channel of 
correspondence, and was to some extent responsible for keeping 
the Home Government advised of occurrences in the Union of 
South Africa; in fact, I was generally discharging functions very 
similar to those which in the case of a foreign country would be 
discharged by a diplomatic representative. There is now a High 
Commissioner in Australia also, taking the place of the governor- 
general as the channel of correspondence. He is a representative 
of the Home Government as distinct from the representative of the 
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King. I think in New Zealand the old practice has been adhered 
to, that the governor-general is the channel through which the 
correspondence is conducted, and there he is still regarded in a sense 
as the representative of His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom. That state of affairs was retained at the special wish of 
New Zealand itself. Apart from New Zealand, the rule is that where 
you have Dominion status the governor-general is no longer appointed 
on the advice of the Home Government, he no longer represents the 
Home Government, and he is no longer the channel of correspon- 
dence. That is Dominion status. 


The next type of constitution is the constitution known as 
Responsible Government. ‘There the governor is still the representa- 
tive of the Home Government as well as the representative of the 
Crown. He still conducts the correspondence between the two 
governments. He is still appointed on the advice of the Home 
Government, and he is still subject to instructions from the Secretary 
of State in respect of the exercise of any functions which are not 
governed by ministerial advice. So far as the functions governed 
by ministerial advice are concerned, he is obliged to take that 
advice and to act upon it, and neither the Secretary of State nor 
anyone else can gainsay him unless the action taken is unconstitutional 
or illegal, a position which we need hardly contemplate. 


We have responsible government here in Southern Rhodesia. 
It is responsible government subject to a few limitations, mainly in 
respect of native affairs, and in respect of other things such as 
currency and the observance of the treaty obligations of the Crown. 
But, apart from these small reservations, the people of Southern 
Rhodesia are masters in their own house, and the governor, in 
relation to local administration, acts on the advice of the ministers, 
and can act only on the advice of the ministers. He occupies, there- 
fore, a very different position from the governor in what is known 
as a Crown Colony, who is responsible for carrying on the administra- 
tion and governs in fact as well as in name. There are not many 
colonies left now which enjoy responsible government. Apart from 
Northern Rhodesia one can only cite the Australian States. There, 
responsible government is still carried on in each of those states. 
Each state has its own governor and its own legislature, but there 
are also certain limitations to the full exercise of self-government 
in each of these states. They are bound together under a federation, 
and the federal authority has certain functions which, so far as they 
go, supersede the supreme authority of the local legislatures. There 
again you have responsible government subject to a few limitations. 

Malta has another type of responsible government. There, also, 
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there are certain limitations and the Home Government retains 
certain powers. 


In all governments other than those enjoying Dominion status, 
the Imperial Parliament has rights which can be exercised in the 
last resort, and in all of them, I think, the King retains the right of 
disallowing local legislation on the advice of his ministers in England. 
That is one of the big differences between responsible government 
and Dominion status. 


To pass from responsible government to the next type, the Crown 
Colony type of government, which applies to all non-self-governing 
oversea dependencies of the Crown. Whether they are known as 
colonies—that title is only applied to territories which have been 
annexed—or whether they are protectorates or mandated territories, 
they are all administered under what is known as Crown Colony 
government. That can be of two different kinds. One kind is 
known as representative government, the other has no particular 
title. Representative government is a form of government in which 
unofficial members of the local legislature are in the majority. The 
other type of government has a legislature in which there is an 
official majority, and in some cases no unofficial members at all. 
There is a very big difference for the person responsible for the 
government between a state of affairs in which he can be sure of 
passing any legislation and a state of affairs in which the passing of 
legislation may depend upon a majority not under his direct control. 


You have various types of representative government. I suppose 
Ceylon is the most unusual type. Ceylon is always known as the 
Premier Crown Colony. There were considerable difficulties in 
carrying on the administration as I found it when I was appointed 
Governor in 1927. It was a very advanced form of representative 
government in those days. The government was in a permanent 
minority in the legislature and one could never be sure of passing 
any particular legislation at all. There was no organised opposition, 
no one with whom one could negotiate, and no single elected member 
had any authority to speak for any of the others. You could never 
be sure from day to day how any particular unofficial member or 
group of unofficial members would vote. You took every pre- 
caution that you could, but very often you found at the last moment 
that there had been some change of opinion, and a measure which 
you had been encouraged to introduce might be thrown out in the 
most cavalier fashion. That, of course, made things very difficult, 
because the governor was still responsible for law and order and 
good government, and yet he had not the power to ensure that the 
necessary measures would be taken. He had certain reserve 
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powers. He could certify a Bill if he thought it a matter of para- 
mount importance, but it is easy to quibble about what is of 
paramount importance and what is not. In any case the exercise 
of those powers would involve so much unpleasantness that you 
would exercise them as sparingly as possible. When I had been 
there for a short time a commission was sent out to report, and 
devised a scheme based partly on the working of the League of 
Nations and partly on the working of the London County Council. 
Under that scheme administration and legislation were combined in 
one body, a State Council composed entirely of elected members, 
elected on the basis of man and woman suffrage. The State Council 
was divided up into various committees. Each committee was 
responsible for certain departments of administration; each committee 
elected its own chairman, and that chairman was a minister. There 
were six or seven committees, and there were six or seven ministers 
who formed a ministerial council, not exactly like a cabinet because 
they had no collective responsibility except for the budget. If, for 
any reason, the budget was thrown out, then there was a general 
election. In other respects each minister was a law unto himself, and 
was responsible only to his own particular committee, very much like 
the committee system of the London County Council. That consti- 
tution was introduced just about the time that I left, in 1934. I did 
not have the privilege of seeing it work, but I believe it has not worked 
with entire smoothness though it has not been the complete failure 
which some people anticipated. That is one type of representative 
government, and I do not think it is likely to be imitated elsewhere 
because it has not been the complete success its advocates hoped for. 


The ordinary type of representative government is very much 
what you had here in Southern Rhodesia before responsible govern- 
ment came in. You had a Legislative Council in which the unofficial 
members were in the majority. The administration was carried on 
with a reasonable absence of friction. The unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council in those days certainly were a very reason- 
able body of men, and partly because it was War-time and partly 
for other reasons they did not make unnecessary difficulties for the 
Administrator, and so the constitution worked more smoothly than 
it does in many Crown colonies. That is the normal type of 
representative government. You have a Legislative Council in 
which the elected members have a majority. There are not many 
constitutions of that kind in the Colonial Empire, but there are some, 
mainly in the West Indies. Their constitutions are diverse and 
manifold and they vary in almost every island. They mostly go back 
to early Victorian days, when they were instituted without very much 
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regard to the circumstances of the islands, and in a good many of 
them they have not worked very smoothly. 

In most of the non-self-governing dependencies of the Crown, the 
form of government is of the non-representative type. Whether it 
is representative or non-representative you always have an executive 
council, and the executive council normally is composed of the 
governor as chairman or president and some of the principal 
officials; in some cases you have some unofficial members as well, 
as, for instance, in Kenya and one or two other colonies, but whether 
or not you have unofficial members, the official representation is 
always in a majority on the executive council. It is the governor’s 
duty to consult the executive council about almost any matter of 
importance, and it is his right to refer any matter about which he 
feels any doubt to the council for discussion, a right which he finds 
very useful on occasions. There is the governor in supreme 
authority, responsible to the Home Government for everything, and 
also for the acts of all the officials who are serving under him. He 
is not bound to take the advice of the executive council provided 
that he records a minute to that effect and reports all the circum- 
stances to the Secretary of State, who again has the power to over- 
rule the governor. In addition to the governor and the executive 
council, there is a legislative council which may be of the repre- 
sentative type with an unofficial majority, or more usually of the 
non-representative type where there are certain ex-officio members 
and often, also, certain nominated members, of whom the former 
always and the latter usually are required to vote according to the 
instructions which the governor gives them, and there may also be 
a few elected members. An official member who does not vote with 
the government is liable to dismissal not only from the council but 
from his post, and the governor can be quite sure that he can carry 
any legislation he thinks necessary provided there is an official 
majority. 

One of the points about the administration of non-self-governing 
dependencies is the very important part which is played by the 
Colonial Secretary as he is called in the colonies, or the Chief 
Secretary as he is called in the protectorates and mandated territories. 
He is the bottle neck through which everything passes and, in many 
respects, he duplicates the work of the governor. I have sometimes 
doubted whether it was really necessary to have two officers doing 
very much the same kind of work. It is, of course, verv useful for 
the governor to have someone who can co-ordinate the work that 
comes before the governor for decision but, sometimes, especially 
in dealing with the legislative council, the Colonial Secretary is 
obliged to make decisions which should ordinarily have been referred 
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to the governor, and the governor on occasions finds himself 
embarrassed by having to face the alternatives of either disavowing 
his principal officer or else making himself responsible for decisions 
about which he has not been consulted and with which he may 
disagree. That is one of the difficulties of the governor in a Crown 
colony. 

The functions of the Chief Secretary or Colonial Secretary ramify 
to an almost incredible extent. He is responsible for the prepara- 
tion of annual estimates and he usually presents the Budget to the 
legislative council even though there is a treasurer who, one would 
think, would be the person to deal with finance. I, personally, 
always made it a rule to consult the treasurer so far as possible 
and to refer papers back for his advice, but there is a tendency in 
many colonies almost to ignore the treasurer in questions of policy 
which may involve very heavy expenditure. I think it is one of the 
things which might be improved in the present system of Crown 
Colony government. Another tendency is for the secretariat, that is 
the Chief Secretary or Colonial Secretary’s department, to take the 
place of the Secretary for Native Affairs and to take too much native 
administration into its own hands. The Chief Secretary or Colonial 
Secretary may be an officer of very great experience in native affairs, 
but his duties are so multifarious that he has not the time to attend 
to the details of native administration. Personally, I have been 
sorry to observe lately in some territories a disposition to abolish 
the office of Secretary for Native Affairs, which means that the 
Secretariat takes over a great many-of the functions of the Native 
Department with which a whole-time expert should deal. 

One of the great difficulties which the governor of a Crown colony 
has to contend with is finance if the finances of the territory do not 
balance. If he has to depend in any way on a grant-in-aid or a 
subsidy from the Home Government, he comes under what is known 
as Treasury control, and the hardships of Treasury control can only 
be appreciated by those who have experienced them. I do not 
think the Treasury wish to be unreasonable, but their function is 
to prevent any expenditure being incurred which can be avoided, 
and they make it so difficult for the governor to obtain any grant 
which is not already sanctioned in the current estimates that he is 
apt to abandon the unequal struggle before undertaking it. Of 
course, if the finances balance, especially if the colony is thoroughly 
sound financially, as Ceylon was in my days, the Treasury would 
interfere very little with you, but if you are on the border line or 
if you are dependent on a grant-in-aid or a loan grant-in-aid, you 
have a very thin time indeed if you try to do any development 
work, and you will not be encouraged to ask for money. They 
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generally give you a very good reason why they cannot give you 
what you ask for at the time you ask for it. 

Another difficulty which is also connected with finance is the very 
laudable desire of the Colonial Office to maintain a high standard 
in the Colonial Service of the officials sent out to responsible posts 
in the various dependencies. They are desirous of recruiting as 
good a type of man as possible, and in order to do that they find it 
necessary to provide salaries and leave conditions on a relatively 
high scale—a higher scale than some of the colonies concerned can 
afford. It was not easy for such dependencies to refuse to accept 
these relatively high scales, and when the depression came they found 
themselves unable to maintain the establishments which had been 
set up, and then there was a sad story of retrenchment of officers 
and the abandonment of useful works, which would not have been 
necessary to anything like the same extent if the Service had been 
constituted on a less costly scale. One is anxious, of course, that 
one’s officials should be as well paid as possible and should have 
every possible advantage given to them; one is anxious also not to 
obstruct the policy of the authorities at Home and to make sure of 
obtaining a satisfactory type of recruit, but on the other side one has 
to take into consideration one’s immediate financial limitations and 
the great risk that expenditure thus incurred might be impossible to 
meet if the financial position of the territory were to deteriorate in 
any way. 















The Civil Service and the Judiciary 


By C. F. Fraser, M.A., LL.M. 
1.—A Definition of the Problem. 


The problem which the title of this paper implies could be intro- 
duced in many ways, but probably none would sound the same 
stimulating note of alarm which is found in a leading article appear- 
ing in the London ‘‘ Times ’’ of October 21, 1924. This article is 
submitted here as an illustration of the type of problem which con- 
fronts those who seek to rationalize and to harmonise the relation- 
ship between the Judiciary and the Government Departments. 


“‘ There are now, it would appear, two disciplinary bodies 
possessing statutory authority over the medical profession. One 
of these is the General Medical Council which has been function- 
ing for two generations: the other is the Ministry of Health, 
which issued on Saturday a volume of reports on the trials of 
doctors which it has conducted during the past few years. These 
trials cannot be described as edifying though doubtless they are 
legal. The Ministry of Health.acts apparently as prosecuting 
counsel, judge and jury. There is no appeal from its decisions. 
It is difficult to understand why the General Medical Council has 
not protested against such an obvious assault on its powers; 
should the Ministry of Health be permitted to pursue its present 
course, the days of that Council clearly are numbered. With the 
internal politics of the Medical Profession, doctors must be left to 
deal; the public will be chiefly concerned to note the eagerness of 
the new bureaucracy to constitute itself a substitute for judicial 
bodies.”’ 


The article goes on to cite instances in which the power of the 
Minister of Health might be exercised to prevent a doctor from 
acting with absolute freedom to treat and prescribe for patients, and 
it finishes in these words:— 


“‘ Uniformity of treatment is entirely in keeping with the 
spirit of bureaucratic control. It is not, however, to the advan- 
tage of the sick in whose eyes such details as the form and flavour 
of a medicine possess importance if only as evidence of the 
sympathy and understanding of their doctors.”’ 
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The temper of mind which this article displays must be considered 
in the light of the period in which it was written. The letters to 
the editor which the article itself evoked clearly indicate that the 
bogey of Red Russia was still a predominant factor in the minds of 
readers. But the problem there presented is no less a problem to-day 
than it was in 1924. The adjustment of the distribution of 
discretionary authority enforcible by law is just as vital a matter as 
the increasing resort to skeleton legislation and delegation of powers 
by Parliament. Happily the facts are not now so distorted by 
political passion, and the question for us resolves itself into the 
simpler form of how to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment between 
the Judiciary and the great departments of State, in order that both 
may efficiently discharge their functions in a social order vastly 
different from that of the latter half of the 19th Century. We must 
determine first the extent to which the departments of the Govern- 
ment have undertaken to exercise functions which most 19th Century 
political theorists would assign to the Judiciary, and, secondly, 
we must determine the attitude of the Judiciary to this intrusion into 
their territory. 


I].—What is an Administrative and what a Judicial decision? 


One shrinks from any attempt to define “‘ judicial function ’’ in 
so many words, but no full understanding of the new duties and 
powers of the departments can be had without first getting some 
idea of what a Court really does when it purports to act judicially. 
Lack of accuracy in the use of the term has led to a confusion of 
the meaning of ‘‘ judicial.’’ There are certain permanent attributes 
of the judicial function such as investigation, deliberation, and the 
rendering of a decision. Without delving further into the abstract 
let us distinguish clearly the three terms so often confused, viz. : 
“* judicial,’’ ‘‘ administrative,’’ and ‘‘ ministerial.’’ 

The Courts seem to have confined the term ‘‘ administrative ’’ to 
powers exercised by a tribunal as a tribunal. The characteristic 
powers of a tribunal, whether ‘‘ administrative ’’ or “‘ judicial ”’ 
are, as suggested above, to investigate, to deliberate and to make a 
decision. ‘‘ Administrative ’’ powers are thus exercised by making 
orders, in the sense of pronouncements or opinions, and as opposed 
to the issuing of instructions to servants or agents of a tribunal, the 
issuing of which will be a mere ministerial act. There is no such 
thing as a ministerial tribunal in the strict sense. The ministerial 
tribunals referred to in the Report of the Committee on Ministers’ 
Powers were simply tribunals whose members were appointed by 
Cabinet Ministers, an entirely different meaning from the one which 
the term suggests. Members of a tribunal, if they really act 
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ministerially, are not then acting as a tribunal at all, but merely as. 
executing authorities. 


An excellent discussion of the distinction between ‘‘ administra- 
tive ’’ and ‘“‘ judicial ’’ occurs in an article in Law Quarterly 
Review, LXIX, p.g4 at p. 96, from which I quote the following : — 


‘“‘ Only in modern times has the need been felt to distinguish 
clearly between administrative and judicial functions; and 
naturally the first step has been to settle a definition of judicial 
functions, which are old and familiar; the second step to 
differentiate them from the unfamiliar and puzzling ‘‘ administra- 
tive ’’ functions. . . . Unfortunately these earlier definitions were 
formulated not to distinguish judicial from administrative 
functions but for quite another purpose; indeed, before the 
revival of administrative tribunals had presented any problems. 
It was, in short, ministerial functions from which a distinction was 
sought when the early definitions of judicial functions were 
formulated.”’ 


An every day example of a ministerial act is the issuing of a 
warrant giving the holder a right to interfere by force with the 
normal liberties and property rights of others. A tribunal that has 
statutory powers to condemn unsanitary buildings, may make an 
order that a certain building must be pulled down, and it may also 
sign a warrant for pulling it down. The first act is clearly judicial, 
a finding as the result of investigation and deliberation followed by 
a decision. The second, the order,‘is solely ministerial, involving 
no debatable issues, but merely providing the means for giving effect 
to a judicial decision. The fact that ministerial and judicial actions 
are so often necessarily connected with one another has led to much 
confusion. A judicial tribunal finds the facts for itself before it 
decides what course to pursue. A ministerial tribunal is entirely 
dependent up the ex post facto findings of another body. 

It has been with the contrast of ministerial acts in mind that the 
Courts have formulated most of their definitions of a judicial act. 
The article in Law Quarterly Review already referred to, states 
the Courts’ conception of a judicial act to be as follows:— 


“* A judicial act is a pronouncement, finding or order binding 
upon the parties concerned and imposing a legal obligation or 
liability or otherwise affecting property or legal rights of 
individuals.’’ 


The failure of this definition to cover the full implications of the 
term ‘‘ judicial act ’’ is plain, because, it would be just as applicable 
to 
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tinction between an administrative and a judicial act. Both are the 
result of a similar thought process, but the latter is a thought process 
governed by specific rules of the game, known as “ procedure.”’ 
Both are in distinct contrast with the ‘‘ ministerial ’’ act which 
may be invoked to give effect to either an ‘‘ administrative ’’ or a 
“* judicial ’’ decision. 

In the present discussion we are concerned mainly with judicial 
and administrative tribunals. The Report of the Committee on 
Ministers’ Powers devotes considerable space to a discussion of the 
difference between judicial and quasi-judicial functions. It would 
seem that the Committee has used the word “‘ quasi-judicial ’’ to 
describe a tribunal which might more properly be described as 
“‘ administrative,’’ and in the Report the term ‘‘ administrative ”’ 
has been used to describe a tribunal which would be more 
accurately described as ‘‘ ministerial.’’ One cannot but feel after 
reading Section III of the Report that the Committee found 
itself involved in a hopeless tangle of terminology, and instead of 
attempting a new functional classification of tribunals made the fatal 
error of trying to attach functions to the already existing terms of 
description. 

But although the Committee found itself confused by the 
inaccuracies of terminology, that did not prevent it coming to the 
point about the main problem which it had to investigate, and which 
is, in large measure, the problem before us. In simplest form, it 
is this: When a person or group of persons, not being a Court or 
a judge, endeavours to discharge duties of a nature similar to those 
discharged by a Court or a judge, how can we be sure that these 
duties will be discharged as effectively as a Court or a judge would, 
in theory, discharge them? Before attempting to deal with this 
question, let us first examine some of the more noticeable instances 
where persons or groups of persons in the form of Ministers or 
Departmental tribunals, do attempt to discharge duties of a nature 
similar to those discharged by a Court or a judge. 


III.—Departments Exercising Judicial Functions. 
The various bodies, other than the Courts, which are to-day 
discharging judicial functions, may be classified thus:— 


(xr) The Departments in Whitehall, standing alone, discharging 
the duties assigned to them by various Acts of Parliament. 


(2) The ‘‘ ad hoc ”’ boards, tribunals, and commissions, set up 
by a specific legislating enactment to deal with a specific problem. 


(3) The strictly domestic tribunals i.e., Professional, private, 
clubs, etc. 
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It is chiefly with the first of these three, and in slight degree, 
with the second, that it is proposed to deal. A more or less complete 
report on the judicial or quasi-judicial powers of the Government 
Departments is to be found in the memoranda submitted to the 
Committee on Ministers’ Powers by the various departments in 
reply to a Questionnaire issued by the Committee. The Committee 
asked :— 


(1) For information as to the powers to make a judicial or 
quasi-judicial decision against which there is no appeal. 

(2) For information as to types of judicial or quasi-judicial 
decisions which are subject to appeal. 

Replies to these questions were received from thirty-three English 
Departments reporting that they possessed judicial or quasi-judicial 
powers. Twenty-one departments reported that they possessed the 
power to render decisions from which no appeal lay. Those reporting 
judicial powers from which an appeal might lie numbered thirteen. 
Departments exercising judicial powers denying the right to appeal 
were: — 


. Agriculture. 

. Air. 

Charity Commission. 

. Customs and Excise. 

Education. 

. Foreign Office. 

. General Register Office. 

. Health. 

. Home Office. 

. Inland Revenue. 

. Labour. 

. Law Officers’ Department. 

13. National Debt Office. 

14. Pensions. 

15. Post Office. 

16. Registry of Friendly Societies and Office of Indusirial 
Insurance Company. 

17. Board of Trade. 

18. Transport. 

1g. Treasury. 

20. H.M. Office of Works. 

21. Admiralty. 


Those Departments, some of which had powers to decide without 
the right to appeal, also recorded instances in which certain of their 
decisions might be subject to an appeal, and therefore they have 
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been again included in the following list of Departments from whose 
judicial decisions there is a right to appeal. 


Agricultural and Fisheries. 

- Board of Control. 

. Customs and Excise. 

. General Register Office. 

. Health. 

. Home Office. 

. Inland Revenue. 

. Land Registry. 

. Labour. 

. Pensions. 

. Registry of Friendly Societies and Office of Industrial 
Insurance Company. 

12. Board of Trade. 

13. War Office. 


These statistics would alone suffice to show that to remove the 
judicial powers now exercised by the departments would paralyse 
the administration. Literally scores of statutes are cited by the 
various departments as the source of their judicial and legislative 
authority.* 
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IV.—The Attitude of the Judiciary. 


What has been the attitude of the Judiciary to this enormous 
incursion by the Civil Service into the judicial or quasi-judicial 
realm? The cause for this giving of extensive discretionary power 
to the Departments must be sought in the great economic and social 
changes of the past seventy-five years. The transfer of judicial 
powers to departments has been even more severely criticised than 
the delegation of legislative powers, largely because of the fact that 
the Courts had not learned, as had Parliament, that the needs of 
modern society could not be adequately dealt with under the existing 
machinery. The attitude of the Courts has undergone very marked 
changes in this matter during the last forty or fifty years. It is 
proposed to examine in detail the more important cases which have 
arisen. 

The Ministry of Health was one of the first Departments to be 
entrusted with judicial powers. In Reg. v. Local Government Board 
(10 Q.B.D. 309) which came up shortly after the passage of the 
Public Health Act of 1875, the question concerned an appeal under 
s. 268 of that Act by a landlord who had defaulted in paving a 


* For detailed analysis of the judicial powers of Government Departments, see 
W.:A. Robson—Justice and Administrative Law. 
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street on which his premises faced, and from whom the local 
authority was trying to recover the cost of the job. Brett, L.J., 
remarked that whereas the decisions of the local authority in the 
matter were clearly not to be considered judicial he was strongly of 
the opinion f#hat the local Government Board certainly did act 
judicially and that it was therefore the duty of the Ministry to 
hear both parties. It is interesting to note that here there is no 
outcry about the incursion into the judicial realm by a department, 
but merely a calm declaration of what the judge thought the law to 
be. But in the next case, concerning the powers of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, the Judiciary appears to be conscious of some threat 
to its heretofore untrammelled security, and one finds in the decision 
of Mathews J, in Eccles v. National Rural Sanitary Authority (17 
Q.B.D. 107—1886) a definite note of hostility. To quote the words 
of Mathews J.:— 


““T should have thought that there was much weight in the 
argument that the Local Government Board could not be treated 
(under S. 268) as a Court having exclusive jurisdiction in a.case 
of this kind. It may be that if a party chances to resort. to that 
Tribunal, he should be bound by what it does. But that it should 
otherwise be conclusive is opposed to all principle. It is not a 
court. No procedure is pointed out and the idea is that the 
Board are to pronounce what judgments they choose though 
opposed to law and principles of equity, so long as they think 
it equity.” ; 

Here is displayed no realisation that the ‘“‘ rule of law’’ and 
rights of private property were eventually to give way to the greater 
needs of the public welfare, but rather a rigid legalism, an attitude 
which was not to begin to break down until after Yaffe’s case, nearly 
fifty years later. y 

The two classic cases of this period which gives some indication 
of the trend towards judicial discretion in the departments are Board 
of Education v. Rice (1911 A.C. 179) and Local Government Board 
v. Arlidge (1915 A.C. 124). In the former case the matters in 
dispute concerned the jurisdiction of the Board to determine a 
question regarding the discrimination by a local authority against 
a non-provided school in the matter of salaries, and the enforcement 
by the Board of their decision. The case finally came before the 
House of Lords. The facts are not of particular significance. The 
important thing is that the case did come before the courts at all. 
Lord Loreburn in his decision said: — 

“* Comparatively recent statutes have extended, if they have 
not originated, the practice of imposing upon departments , or 
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officers of State the duty of deciding or determining matters of 
various kinds. In the present instance, as in many others, what 
comes for determination is sometimes a matter to be settled by 
discretion, involving no law. It will, I suppose, usually be of an 
administrative kind; but sometimes it will involve matter of 
law as well as matter of fact, or even depend upon matter of law 
alone. In such cases the Board of Education will have to 
ascertain the law and also ascertain the facts... . But I do not 
think that they are bound to treat such a question as though it 
were a trial. They have no power to administer an oath and 
need not examine witnesses. They can obtain information in 
any way they think best always giving a fair opportunity to those 
who are parties in the controversy for correcting or contra- 
dicting any relevant statement prejudicial to their view. Provided 
this is done there is no appeal from the determination of the 
TT: ene The Board is in the nature of an arbitral tribunal, 
and a court of law has no jurisdiction to hear appeals from the 
determination either upon law or fact. But if the court is satisfied 
either that the Board have not acted judicially in the way I have 
described or have not determined the question which they are 
required by the Act to determine then there is a remedy by 
mandamus and certiorari.”’ 


This case is the first in which the Courts formally record that 
a Department of State may decide questions of law as well as of fact. 
The late Prof. Dicey, champion of the ‘‘ Rule of Law,’’ believed 
the importance of this case to lie in the fact that it limited the 
exercise of power conferred on a Government Department strictly 
to the terms of the statute. But it should be observed that the case 
is wholly devoid of that air of hostility to departmental discretion 
which was evident in the Eccles case. 

Turning now to the Arlidge case which first came before the 
Courts in 1915, we find a most fair exposition by members of the 
Judiciary of what they think should be the technique of the depart- 
ments in discharging duties of a judicial nature. 


The ‘facts of the case were these: The Hampstead Borough 
Council had made a closing order for a house as being unfit for 
human habitation. Arlidge, the owner, appealed to the Minister 
of Health. The Minister after holding a local public inquiry 
dismissed the appeal. Arlidge thereupon applied to the Courts for 
a declaration to the effect that the Minister’s decision was invalid. 
He hoped to obtain the declaration on the grounds that the order 
of the Minister did not disclose which of the officials in the Ministry 
actually decided the appeal, and that he, the plaintiff, did not have 
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an opportunity of being heard orally by that official; and that he 
had not been allowed to see the report of the inspector who conducted 
the local public enquiry on behalf of the Minister. The Court of 
appeal held by a majority that it was contrary to natural justice 
for the Minister to dismiss the appeal without disclosing to the appel- 
lant, the contents of the inspector’s report, and without giving him 
a chance of being heard, and they allowed the appeal. But when 
the case came before the House of Lords, it was held that Arlidge 
had no right to object to the Minister’s orders on these grounds. 
The decision of the Lord Chancellor, Viscount Haldane, revealed 
the reasoning: — 


““ My lords, when the duty of deciding an appeal is imposed, 
those whose duty it is to decide must act judicially. They must 
deal with the question referred to them without bias, and they 
must give to each of the parties the opportunity of adequately 
presenting the case made. The decision must be come to in 
the spirit and with the sense of responsibility of a tribunal whose 
duty it is to mete out justice. But it does not follow, that the 
procedure of every such tribunal must be the same. In the case 
of a Court of Law, tradition in this country has prescribed certain 
principles to which in the main the procedure must conform. 
But what that procedure is to be in detail must depend upon the 
nature of the Tribunal. . . . Such a body as the Local Govern- 
ment Board has the duty of enforcing obligation on the individual 
which are imposed in the interests of the community. Its 
character is that of an organisation with executive functions. In 
this it resembles other great departments of the State. When 
therefore, Parliament entrusts it with judicial duties, Parliament 
must be taken, in the absence of any declaration to the contrary, 
to have intended it to follow the procedure which is its own and 
is necessary if it is to be capable of doing its work efficiently.’’ 


In refusing to uphold Arlidge’s contention the Lord Chancellor 
went on to say that:— 


‘“‘ The Minister at the head of the Board is directly responsible 
to Parliament like other Ministers. He is responsible not only 
for what he himself does, but for all that is done in his depart- 
ment. The volume of work entrusted to him is very great, and 
he cannot do the great bulk of it himself. He is expected to 
obtain his materials vicariously through his officials, and he has 
discharged his duty if he sees that they obtain those materials for 
him properly. To try to extend his duties beyond this and to 
insist that he and other members of the Board should do every- 
thing personally, would be to impair his efficiency. Unlike a 
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judge in a Court, he is not only at liberty but is conipelled to rely 
on the assistance of his staff. When, therefore, the Board is 
directed to dispose of an appeal, that does not meaa that any 
particular official of the Board is to dispose of it . . . Provided 
the work is done judicially and fairly . . . the only authority 
that can review what has been done is the Parliament to which 
the Minister in charge is responsible. . .. What appears to me to 
have been the fallacy of the judgment of the majority in the Court 
of Appeal is that it begs the question at the beginning by settling 
upon the test of the procedure of a Court of Justice, instead of 
the other standard which was laid down for such cases in Board 
of Education v. Rice. 


Finally, Viscount Haldane added that the Board was not bound 
to hear the appellant orally, provided that he had the opportunity 
(which was 1n fact the case) of stating his case. 

The Arlidge case established definitely that a department charged 
by Parliament with the exercise of judicial functions need not follow 
the methods adopted by the Courts, but may employ any rules which 
appear fair and convenient for the transaction of business. An ad- 
ministrative tribunal is not required to furnish reasons for its deci- 
sion, nor need its decision be conclusive, but it may be reopened 
at any time by the department and the decision revised. About the 
only thing which the courts require of a tribunal is that it should, 
in the discharge of its duties, observe the principles of “‘ natural 
justice.’’ 


No apology is offered for the insertion at this point of a brief 
discussion of Lockwood’s Case and of Yaffe’s Case. Both cases 
deal specifically with the problem of quasi-legislative powers of 
departments, and the right to exclude Court review of rules, orders, 
etc. But the principle of these cases is no less applicable to the 
problem of quasi-judicial powers of departments, and of the exclusion 
of revision of departmental judicial or quasi-judicial decisions by the 
Courts. The cases are especially significant in that they indicate 
that change from judicial apathy to judicial hostility in the matter of 
the encroachment by the departments upon the territory of both the 
Judiciary and Parliament. The years elapsing between the two 
cases, embrace the period of greatest change in the attitude of the 
public towards social problems. Perhaps it is putting it a bit too 
strongly to say that the years between Lockwood’s Case and Yaffe’s 
Case saw the change from a legalistic regard for private rights to an 
outlook which placed the needs of society before those of the indi- 
vidual. The decision in Yaffe’s Case is the last great stand of the 
old roth century rule-of-law legalists. 
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Lockwood’s Case arose under the first section of the Patents, 
Designs and Trade Mark Act of 1888, which provided that ‘‘ after 
July 1, 1889, a person shall not be entitled to describe himself as a 
patent agent unless registered as such in pursuance of the Act.’’ 
The Board of Trade was empowered to make such rules as were in 
the opinion of the Board required for giving effect to the section. 
The effect intended by the Act was to establish a complete system of 
registration for patent agents. It was further provided that rules 
made by the Board were to ‘‘ be of the same effect as if they were 
contained in this Act.’’ Lockwood, in an action brought by the 
Institute of Patent Agents for failure to comply with a rule of the 
Board requiring the payment of an annual registration fee of three 
guineas, contended that this rule was not within the power of the 
Board. Lord Herschell, in deciding whether it was proper for the 
courts to review the validity of a rule, declared to ‘‘ be of the same 
effect as if contained in this Act,’’ said that the courts could not 
review the rule, and that for all purposes of construction or obliga- 
tion or otherwise, the rules must be treated just as if they were in 
the Act. He stressed the fact that Parliament had control of the 
Department making the rules, and that there was ample opportunity 
for Parliament to review the rules while they lay on the tables of 
both Houses. 


Lord Morris, in a vigorous dissent, expressed the view that not 
only was it within the competence of the courts to review rules made 
under statutory authorization, but that it was their duty to do so. 
Laying before Parliament, he said,-was only a precaution, not a 
method of review, and an ultra vires rule might slip by and nothing 
be done about it. 


John Willis, commenting on this case (the Parliamentary powers 
of English Government Departments) says: 


‘* Not the least remarkable feature of this case is the easy going 
air of tolerance with which it is inspired. Lord Dunedin, in the 
decision some forty years later, refers to Lockwood’s Case as 
‘ The high water mark of the inviolibility of a confirmed order.’ 
The judges in Lockwood’s case were clearly not disturbed by any 
of the fears which would seem to animate Lord Hewart in ‘ the 
new despotism.’ 


“In 1893,’ says Willis—‘‘ executive interference still oper- 
ated in the narrow field of the correction of existing abuses, the 
enforcement of safety regulations in shipping, mines and factories, 
the control of disease. . . . The interests of property were still 
deemed superior to interests of personality. There was then no 
thought of Ministeries of Labour, Transport, Education or Health. 
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But a growing mass of social legislation brought with it restric- 
tions on individual liberty and.an increase of scope and power to 
the executive. In 1929, the Labour Party, committed to a pro- 
gramme of social betterment by Government regulation, was in 
power, and the other parties, solely responsible as they were for 
health insurance, unemployment insurance, old age pensions, and 
housing acts, were now asking the familiar question, ‘if these 
things be done in a green tree what shall be done in a dry.’ 
Thus in 1929 began the period of regression. At the head of this 
movement, but for constitutional reasons, marched the legal pro- 
fession and it so happened that the Lord Chief Justice had just 
completed ‘ The New Despotism ’ when the case of Yaffe with its 
fundamental question of constitutional law came before a de- 
visional court of which he was a member.”’ 


Without entering upon a detailed analysis, the Court held in 
Yaffe’s case that it had a right to review a regulation even where 
the act authorising the making of that regulation stated that the 
regulation should have the same force and effect as if contained in 
the act. The Court of Appeal claimed to distinguish Lockwood’s 
case on the ground that in that case there had been a provision for 
laying the regulations before Parliament and that this provision was 
the real reason for the House of Lords holding as they did in that 
case. When Yaffe’s case came before the Lords they reversed the 
decision of the Court of Appeal, but on the facts only, without dis- 
puting the position of the Court of Appeal on the issue of jurisdiction. 

It cannot be doubted that Yaffe’s case marks the high water 
mark of reaction and that the judiciary now realised in some measure 
at least, that their function as a part of the social fabric was more 
important than their ability to grind out the answers to legal 
conundrums. 


CONCLUSION 


V.—tThe reason for the vast increase during the last 50 years 
in the discretionary authority of the Government Departments lies, 
in great part, in the tendency to substitute State control of social 
and economic problems for the “‘ laissez faire ’’ disinterestedness 
of the 19th century. The wealth of new social measures, National 
Health Insurance, Old Age Pensions, Public Health, Housing, Town 
Planning, Unemployment Insurance, placed upon the Executive a 
vast burden in the form of duties which often required the exercise 
of a discretion which the Civil Service, without empowering legisla- 
tion, would never have been able to discharge. This immense 
pressure of business led naturally enough to the granting of powers 
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to the Departments, the real brains of the Executive, to enable 
them to discharge these new duties. 

Were it possible for an appeal to be taken to the Courts in 
every case of the exercise of administrative judgment, the whole 
purpose of this new body of administrative law would be destroyed. 
The judicial process in the Courts is so slow that a department would 
be hampered to an impossible extent were every one of its decisions 
to be held in abeyance until the Courts had had time to rule upon it. 
In any case, there would still be the danger, perhaps one might say 
the inevitable danger that the Judge would be more prone to con- 
sider the requirements of the law than the social needs of the com- 
munity. To give to the Judiciary power to review the findings and 
decisions of a body whose prime purpose was to meet adequately and 
expeditiously pressing social needs, would be to destroy the very 
purpose of the legislation which created that body. 

Dr. W. A. Robson has said that ‘“‘ social interests cannot be 
secured or a social policy effected by the application of abstract 
principles of justice as between man and man.’’ This statement is 
indeed to-day more widely accepted than ever before. Even the 
members of the traditionally conservative legal profession are ready 
to admit in some measure, that the days of the ‘‘ Rule of Law ”’ are 
numbered. 

Many writers have pointed out that the change which has been 
and is still taking place is in reality a process of the substitution 
of standards in the place of strict legal rules. Fifty years ago, the 
Judiciary would be concerned with’ whether or not B’s property 
rights were infringed because A allowed the drain from his premises 
to flow unrestrained into B’s land and if so, what would be the 
quantum of damages to which B would be entitled. The same 
question might come before the Court to-day but before it did 
the Ministry of Health would have B’s or the Community’s request 
investigated, decide that A’s drainage system did not conform to 
recognised standards, and an order would issue from the Minister 
requiring A to so alter the construction of his drain as not to cause 
a menace to public health. The standard, not the legal rule, would 
take first place. The power of adjudication vested in the departments 
is not, generally speaking, to be exercised for the purpose of enforc- 
ing individual rights, but rather for the purpose of securing and 
furthering a state of social betterment. The charge of the die-hard 
legalists may be countered with the question ‘‘ do the Courts decide 
on questions of individual rights, or on questions of public welfare 
versus private rights? ”’ 

A hearing before an administrative tribunal is necessarily cheaper 
than a proceeding in Court. There are no fixed fees payable, there 
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is no need for the services of a highly trained lawyer and the in- 
ability to appeal to a higher tribunal prevents that most common 
form of injustice in the Courts of Law, viz., where the litigant with 
means may carry an appeal, while the poor litigant must oftentimes 
be satisfied with the decision of the Court of first instance. It is not 
improbable too, that the cost to the Government of the administra- 
tive tribunal is in the long run less than the cost of maintaining 
an ordinary Court of Law to deal with these problems. 

Secondly, the work of an administrative tribunal is speedier 
than that of an ordinary Court of Law. Its time is wholly devoted 
to a certain class of case and long experience in dealing with a parti- 
cular problem makes for speed. The long waiting list on the docket, 
the deferred judgment et cetera, are not characteristics of adminis- 
trative or departmental justice. 

Again, the very fact that administrative tribunals are, or should 
be, composed of experts in the particular field which is the business 
of that tribunal, should make for efficiency in the handling of a case. 
Indeed, if evidence of the necessity for specialised knowledge in 
judicial matters is required, one has only to look to the courts of 
law themselves. The tendency to allocate to certain judges the work 
of certain specialised types is becoming more and mvre common, 
especially in the United States. 

It has also been argued that administrative tribunals, not being 
bound by strict rules of procedure and of evidence, will be fairer in 
their judgments than a court of law. One hesitates to subscribe too 
fully to this suggestion. In theory the administrative tribunal is a 
group of impartial experts who sift all the findings, and investigate 
fully and without restriction, before making a decision. In theory, 
too, the judge sits impartial and unfettered, and in his investigations 
must adhere to technical rules which often exclude from the evidence 
facts, which if admitted, would result in a different decision. But in 
practice everything depends upon the personal equation. A Canadian 
Supreme Court judge once confessed that he decided many of nis 
cases on a ‘“‘ hunch,’’ managing to find a reason in law to make 
his ‘‘ hunch ”’ an enforceable legal decision. One cannot but feel that 
to compare an administrative tribunal and a court of law on the 
issue of fairness is a comparison in itself essentially unfair. The 
Court of Law decides more frequently matters of private interest, a 
dispute between individuals, whereas the departmental judicial func- 
tion is, generally speaking, to decide matters of public interest versus 
private rights. ; 

One can say that the fact that administrative tribunals are not 
bound by their previous decision is an argument in their favour. 
Courts possess no virtue in themselves but are merely as good or as 
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bad as the judge who presides, and the dead hand of an all-advised 
or mistaken judge may continue for many years as a barrier to 
justice. In reply to the argument that legal precedent makes for 
certainly and knowledge of one’s rights, it may be said that there can 
be no certainty as to what problems may have to be met by adminis- 
trative tribunals dealing in principle with major social and economic 
problems, requiring different treatment from day to day, according 
to changing times and conditions. 

But in spite of its many advantages, departmental justice is 
still far from perfect. Secrecy of proceedings in many cases is 
particularly objectionable. I should refer in this criticism particu- 
larly to the Home Office in its handling of naturalization and deporta- 
tion cases. Nobody has any means of knowing what, if any, 
standards govern the Home Secretary in the exercise of his dis- 
cretionary power in naturalisation and deportation. No matter 
how impartial an official may be, secrecy always implies a necessity 
or desire for concealing something, which in turn inspires a feeling 
of distrust. 

In common with secrecy, criticism may be aimed at the absence 
in most cases, of any opportunity for an oral hearing, and the failure 
to give reasons for the making of a particular decision. The lack of 
any formal system of reports is another ground of complaint under 
the present system of departmental justice. 

A less substantial ground for criticism is the poor quality of the 
investigation by a departmental tribunal into questions of fact. It 
is charged that the Civil servant, .being capable of rendering a 
decision without assigning reasons or explaining how he reached that 
decision, may be inclined to sit in his office chair and by a process 
of reasoning in vacuo, reach a conclusion without going out and 
looking into the facts. Again, if publicity of proceedings were re- 
quired, this danger would not exist in the same degree. Once more 
the persona: equation will be the vital factor. 

In conclusion just a reference to the bogey of political interference 
with the departments in their judicial functions. The Civil Servant 
in Great Britain to-day is very nearly as secure in his tenure of office 
as is the judge. Moreover, the decisions of a departmental tribunal 
are subject to the approval or disapproval of the minister, who is 
responsible to Parliament. Any instance of gross injustice will 
therefore subject the Minister and the Department to severe public 
criticism, which in itself will constitute a check upon any tendency 
of political interference in the judicial acts of that department. 


























Recruitment in the Public Service, 


with Special Reference to the New 
South Wales Public Service 


[Prize-winning Essay, Sir George Murray Essay Competition, 1938 | 
SUMMARY : 


The functions of the State have so expanded that the public service has become of 
utmost importance: The need for an efficient civil service led England to abolish patronage 
in making appointments to the service: Similar reforms were attempted in Australia as 
early as 1862, but it was not until the passing of the New South Wales Public Service Act 
in 1895 that the reforms found very adequate expression: The operation of this Act has 
done much to improve the quality of the New South Wales public service, although the 
principles underlying the Act have been constantly violated: The present recruitment 
policy fails to attract the most desirable recruits to the service: There is urgent need for 
building up an administrative division to deal with the higher work of Government. 


ei HE ancient peoples in the main made but slight demands upon 
their governments. As a rule, they looked to them simply for 
protection against foreign enemies and to arbitrate in such domestic 
disputes as might arise. In modern democratic countries the State 
has given up this old réle of acting as ‘‘ night-watchman. . . To-day 
the State acts upon the theory that the good of the individual and of 
society may be discovered by the process of reason, and be 
established by statutes and public administration.’ In other words, 
the functions of government have changed from being mainly negative 
into being mainly positive, and governments ‘‘ have come to be 
engaged, not merely in preventing wrong things from being done, 
but in bringing it about that right things shall be done.’’? The 
numerous activities which have resulted from this positive attitude— 
such as the provision of educational facilities, the safeguarding of 
public health, the care of the sick, infirm and insane, the establish- 
ment and direction of utility schemes, the provision and maintenance 
of transport and communications, the fostering and development of 
economic resources, the regulation of commerce and industry, the 
constant oversight of the intensified struggle between capital and 
labour—are superseding in importance the traditional functions of 
the maintenance of external security and internal order and the 
administration of justice. These new and expanding activities have 
made such far-reaching and often novel demands upon governments 
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that it has become increasingly difficult for Members of Parliament 
and the Cabinet to comprehend and compose the details of their 
programmes and their laws. Consequently, they have had to turn 
more and more to the Civil Service, both for the production of expert 
information upon which to base their programmes, and for the 
drawing up of rules and orders giving effect to the statutes which 
they enact. The result has been that the Civil Service has increased 
tremendously in numbers and has become of utmost importance. It 
is now not only an indispensable part of government, “‘ indeed, it is 
the really operative part of it.’’8 

Different ages, different forms of government and different types 
of national temperaments require different types of public officials. 
The old autocratic ‘‘ police state,’’ which used patronage to extend 
and maintain the influence of the dominant political party, simply 
demanded courage and consistency in its officials. But the modern 
social service state, which seeks to foster general well-being, requires 
from its officials a ‘‘ constant supply of invention and suggestion.’’4 
Only men of the highest ability are capable of effectively carrying 
out the complex and intricate work of modern governments. This 
essay will discuss the extent to which it has been recognised that a 
change in the functions of government requires a corresponding 
change in the type of public official. Its special concern will be the 
problem of recruitment, for recruitment is the fundamental operation 
in building up an efficient public service. The philosophy and plan 
of the recruitment policy indicate the extent to which the need for 
experts in the work of government has been realised. The need for 
experts in the professional, scientific and technical branches of 
government has been realised throughout the world. But there has 
been a failure in some countries, particularly in Australia, to 
recognise a similar need for experts in the most important branch of 
government—the administrative and clerical. This essay will, there- 
fore, discuss the problem of recruitment with special reference to the 
recruitment of administrative and clerical officers. The matter may 
best be approached historically. 

The revolution of 1689 in England gave Parliament supremacy 
over the Crown. Legislation soon became the privileged affair of 
the leading members of a few wealthy land-owning families. Unlike 
Regal patronage, which in its own interests is generally restricted 
to efficient agents, Parliamentary patronage entrusted the work of 
administration to its usually incompetent and corrupt satellites. Only 
because of the limited activities of the State, together with the fact 
that there were a few capable administrative chiefs, was the public 
business despatched at all. Early in the nineteenth century the 
Government began to find that it must undertake the. business of 
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invention and suggestion ’’—the historical turning-point being the 
passing of the Reform Bill in 1832, and the “‘ social legislation ’’ 
following thereupon. Soon there came a realisation that political 
favouritism was an unsatisfactory method of obtaining a Civil Service 
that would be capable of doing the work of a positive creative 
Government, and so there grew a demand for the impartial selection 
of the best men. In 1855 a Civil Service Commission was 
appointed for the purpose of ascertaining the knowledge, age, health, 
and character of candidates for the Civil Service, and of providing 
those who proved satisfactory in these respects with qualifying 
certificates. An Order-in-Council in 1870 extended the powers of 
this Commission, which thereupon succeeded in eliminating patronage 
and establishing the principle of open competition as the recognised 
means of entering the Civil Service. 

The reforms in England were not without influence on Australian 
experiments. Victoria was the first of the Australian colonies to 
attempt public service reform. Following on an inquiry by a Royal 
Commission, an Act was passed in Victoria in 1862, which 
endeavoured “‘ to establish a just and uniform system of appointment 
to the public service.’’ The Act failed in its endeavour, as no 
adequate machinery was set up to administer its provisions—each 
department being left to apply the provisions of the Act to its own 
circumstances. Furthermore, one section of the Act, which was 
designed to enable the Government, where necessary, to secure for 
the higher positions ‘‘ men of known ability and qualifications,’ left 
a loophole for the continuance of political patronage—the words 
‘“‘ known ability ’’ being given a very wide interpretation. In 1883 
a further Act was passed which endeavoured to remedy this wide- 
spread avoidance of the examination provisions. The 1883 Act 
recited the desirability of abolishing “‘ all patronage with respect to 
appointments and promotion in the public service and of establishing 
a just and equitable system in lieu thereof, which would enable all 
persons who had qualified themselves in that behalf to enter the 
public service without favour or recommendation other than their 
own merit or fitness for the position.’’® Following on the passing of 
this Act, competitive examinations for entrance to the lower classes 
of the clerical and non-clerical division, and a qualifying examination 
for promotion from the lower to the higher classes of the clerical 
division were introduced. The need for establishing special 
machinery for administering the provisions of the Act was recognised 
and so a Public Service Commission of three members was appointed. 
Financial stress, however, caused the members of this Commission 
to be retired in 1892. Their duties were devolved ‘upon the Audit 
Commissioners—an arrangement which proved so unsatisfactory 
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that in rg0r a single Commissioner was appointed solely to 
administer the provisions of the Act. 

The Victorian Act of 1883 paved the way for the passing of an 
almost as ambitious Act in New South Wales in 1884. This Act 
provided for the appointment of a Board of five members, whose 
duty it was to test by examination the fitness of candidates for 
probationary entrance to the Service, and to make recommendations 
for appointments and promotions. Although the intentions were 
admirable the Act failed miserably in practice, for (as with the 
Victorian Audit Commissioners) the task of applying the provisions 
of the Act was entrusted to a Board which consisted of persons all 
of whom had other and additional duties to perform. Other factors 
also contributed to the failure of this Act. The Board’s powers were 
considerably limited—‘‘ the final decision always resting with the 
Governor on the recommendation of the Minister.’’® Furthermore, 
the operation of clauses 28 and 31 served to defeat the main intention 
of the Act, the former clause providing that in special cases the 
Minister may appoint anyone not in the Service, without either 
examination or probation, whilst the latter provided that the Minister 
may appoint temporary hands, on the stipulation, which remained a 
complete dead letter, that such temporary employment should cease 
at, or before, the expiration of two years. In brief, the Act failed 
in its aims because there was an insufficient body of public opinion 
behind it to insist on its provisions being observed. 

Reforms were attempted also in both South Australia and 
Queensland, the latter State establishing a Public Service Board in 
1889. But of supreme importance in the history of the Australian 
Public Service is the year 1895. In that year a Royal Commission 
investigated the New South Wales Public Service, and reported that 
there was “‘ abundant testimony in favour of placing the Civil Service 
on a thoroughly independent basis, and of doing away with political 
patronage, from the objectionable influence of which it has been 
apparent throughout this inquiry that the Civil Service of New South 
Wales is not exempt.’’? The denunciations of the Commission were 
heeded, and the Government in the same year passed an Act which 
created a Public Service Board of three members who were to 
devote the whole of their time to the work of recruiting and managing 
the public service. The principles underlying this Act were that 
there should be a single agency to control the organisational lay-out 
of the public departments, and that patronage in all its forms, whether 
of political heads of departments or of the higher officials, should be 
abolished. 

This Act had been passed but five years when it was reported that 
the operation of the competitive principle was “‘ in the highest degree 
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satisfactory to the public and beneficial to the State.”’® Although 
achievements since this time have been considerable, they have been 
far below the expectations of the reformers, who anticipated that the 
“same high standard of excellence would be attained here as has 
been reached in Great Britain if the system which had been 
inaugurated was allowed to have a fair trial.’’ 

At the very outset of this reform the powers of the Public Service 
Board were limited by the placing of two major departments of the 
State, the Railways and the Metropolitan Water Board, outside the 
provisions of the Act. This meant that the officials of these two large 
departments were excluded from the jurisdiction of the Board. 
Breaches in the principle of unitary management of the public services 
were accentuated after 1901, and have so extended that there has 
been a rapid growth of commissions and quasi-government depart- 
ments independent of the Board, both as regards recruitment and 
management. In consequence, ‘‘ about a quarter of the public 
service of New South Wales is subject to the Public Service Act,’’?° 
and so to strict rules regarding recruitment, whilst the remainder of 
the service is almost entirely unregulated. In some cases these 
‘* outside ’’ authorities have set up their own staff agencies, adopting 
methods similar to those of the Board. Others, again, arrange with 
the Board to conduct their entrance examinations for them. Most 
frequently, though, the recruiting is quite fortuitous, and so con- 
siderable opportunity is provided for the continuance of patronage. 
There has been a marked tendency in recent years, by a number of 
the Statutory Authorities, to use the Board’s machinery, especially 
when appointments are being made to their staffs. It cannot but be 
agreed that ‘‘ a desirable measure of reform could be effected were 
the recruitment and employment of the staffs of the administrative 
sections of all the Crown Services placed in the hands of the Public 
Service Board. In this way it would become unnecessary for each 
staffing authority to set up its separate examining and selecting 
machinery, considerable overlapping would be avoided, and a 
standardisation effected in regard to Crown and quasi-Government 
Services.’’!! Such an arrangement would not only make possible an 
improvement in the selective value of the entrance tests, but would 
mean the building up of an invaluable body of experience both con- 
tinuous and collective. In addition, it would do much to eliminate 
the opportunities for patronage which are at present provided by the 
different methods of appointment and the varying practices in 
personnel management. 

It is at once evident that the “‘ system ’’ as inaugurated by the 
Act of 1895 has not been given a “ fair trial.’? This is no doubt 
due to the fact that there has been an insufficient body of vigorous 
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public opinion behind the reform to insist on the provisions of the 
Act being adhered to rigidly. In England, as is clear from the 
statement of Sir Stanley Leathes, ‘‘ In my twenty years of service 
I have only twice seen a Minister on the business of my department, 
though I have often seen Ministers on the business of their depart- 
ments,’’!2 the principles enunciated in the establishment of a 
Civil Service Commission independent of political control, have 
become part of the settled political philosophy of the country. In New 
South Wales, on the other hand, because of the stress of political 
expediency, the principles behind the 1895 reform have been con- 
stantly challenged and the powers of the Public Service Board very 
considerably abridged. In so far as the 1895 reforms have been 
given a fair trial, the quality of the public service has been improved. 
Greater improvement would be possible if patronage, which, as we 
have seen, is still very extensive, could be removed from the entire 
service. For the evil effects of patronage, which subordinates the 
public interest to lesser interests, are manifold. We have seen, and 
all the Royal Commissions which have investigated the Civil Services 
of the various States and the Commonwealth have pointed out, that 
the only way of eliminating patronage from the public service is 
by extending and increasing the jurisdiction and the powers of the 
Public Service Board to all agencies and departments of the Crown. 

The elimination of patronage is the first essential step in building 
up a public service that will be capable of carrying out effectively 
the work of Government in the modern social service State. But 
impartiality in selection is not the only factor in a successful recruit- 
ment policy. A recruitment policy which had the single merit of 
impartiality would be little better than one which sanctioned patron- 
age. No matter how impartial the examinations are, if suitable 
candidates are unwilling to take them the situation cannot be 
improved. A successful recruitment policy, therefore, needs to be 
at once preventive and positive, that is, it must eliminate the unfit 
and also attract desirable recruits. The activities of the State are 
increasing daily, both in quantity and quality, and so the importance 
of attracting well-qualified persons to the public service cannot be 
over-emphasised, for the success or failure of government and the 
kind of service which it renders depend ultimately on the capacity 
and character of the men who constitute it. ; 

The recruitment policy of the New South Wales Public Service 
Board is not designed so as to attract to the public service its full 
share of the youth and ability of each generation. One great weakness 
is that recruitment to the public service is not correlated with the 
educational system of the country. When the Board was established 
in 1895 it was faced with an unreformed and undeveloped secondary 
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education system and with very inadequate university facilities. 
Instead of being able to correlate its entrance examinations with the 
termination of definite stages in the ordinary educational curriculum, 
therefore, the Board had to devise its own standards. In 1913 a 
dearth of candidates for entrance to the service led the Board to 
bring the subjects of its examinations into line with those prescribed 
for the Intermediate and Leaving Certificates. The correlation of 
the secondary educational curriculum with entrance to the public 
service is now complete. In fact, separate examinations are con- 
ducted only in a few compulsory subjects and for the remainder 
the Education Department’s certificate of proficiency is accepted. 
This correlation is praiseworthy (in) so far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. It is impossible for a university graduate to 
enter the clerical division of the public service if he reaches the 
age of nineteen years previous to the date of holding the entrance 
examinations. Such is, indeed, deplorable, for it implies that the 
direction of State affairs which are every day becoming more and 
more complex may be safely entrusted to officials whose early 
education has been narrowly circumscribed. 

The Public Service Board of earlier years recognised the benefits 
that would accrue to the service ‘‘ by the introduction of men whose 
higher educational training and general development as the result 
of their university careers should render them well equipped for 
advancement in the higher ranks of the service.’’8 As early as 
1914 it was realised that the public service was losing the most 
brilliant boys, who, because of the liberal provision of exhibitions 
and bursaries by the State, were choosing a university career in 
preference to entrance to the service.4 The Board, therefore, 
stressed the need and the desirability of recruiting university 
graduates. An examination scheme was accordingly drawn up, but 
considering that war-time was an inopportune time for making 
available extra avenues of employment for young men of military 
age, the project was allowed to remain in abeyance. In 1918 the 
Board again took up the matter of recruiting graduates. The 
Premier, after considering the proposal, directed that the matter 
should stand over as the Commissioner who was at the time investi- 
gating the public service would deal with it. The Board was dis- 
satisfied with this reply and so sent another letter to the Premier in 
which it stated that ‘‘ the desire to maintain the efficiency of the 
service urges them to introduce this scheme at the earliest possible 
moment.’ This letter, and also the recommendation of the 
Commissioner, Sir George Mason Allard, to the effect that it was 
‘‘ essential ’’ that provision should be made for the admittance of 
university graduates, were ignored. The pressure of work resulting 
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from the reinstating of officers returning from military service forced 
the Board to drop the matter of recuiting graduates until such time 
as ‘‘ normal conditions were restored.’’® As the Board has not 
since revived the matter we may fairly assume that either ‘‘ normal 
conditions ’’ have not returned, or there is no longer a desire on 
the part of the Public Service Board to maintain the efficiency of 
the service. 

The inadequate university facilities at the time were, no doubt, 
responsible for the fact that the recruitment of university graduates 
was not provided for in the 1895 Act. Since that time, however, 
the university has greatly extended its facilities; but the Board’s 
policy regarding the recruitment of graduates has remained 
unchanged and it still endeavours to develop its future administrators 
by recruiting from below and conducting its own educational pro- 
gramme in the form of grade tests. If this ‘‘ inside ’’ education was 
of a specialised character the objections would not be so weighty, 
but the objections to the State as employer making itself responsible 
for the general education of its employees are manifold. A desirable 
move would be for the State as employer to co-operate with the 
State as educator. In this way the State would be able to capitalise 
its own investment by admitting to the public service young men who 
had been liberally assisted from the public funds to obtain an initial 
educational training well fitted to serve as a basis for carrying out 
the more important work of government.” 

The most outstanding weakness of the recruitment policy of the 
New South Wales Public Service Board is that recruitment for the 
higher positions is almost entirely from below, and there has been no 
attempt specially to recruit and train a body of officers for the 
higher administrative work of government. This factor, more than 
any other, accounts for the failure of the New South Wales Public 
Service to attain, as was hoped by the reformers of 1895, ‘‘ the same 
high standard of excellence—as has been reached in Great Britain.’’!® 
It is the specialisation of the creative and directive functions of 
Government in a specially recruited class, representative of the best 
brains of each generation, broadly trained in the universities and 
from the outset destined for the more important positions, that has 
been responsible for building up in England a well-ordered admini- 
strative machine both powerful and sensitive enough to satisfy 
modern needs. 

Those responsible for the introduction of the New South Wales 
Public Service Act of 1895 did make some attempt to train men for 
the higher administrative positions, by providing that ‘‘ no person 
entering the Service after 23rd December, 1895, should be eligible 
for promotion from the lower to the higher grades of the Professional 
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and Clerical Divisions unless he had passed the examination pre- 
scribed by the Board as a preliminary to admission to that grade.’’ 
When, in accordance with this stipulation, the Board, in 1902, drew 
up an examination, it expressed the hope that the passing of this 
examination would create trained experts for the controlling work 
of the departments, ‘‘ experts so intelligently trained that they would 
be capable of rising above routine views.’’!® Such was the pious hope 
of the Board, but such a hope was impossible of realisation, for the 
system by which it proposed to develop these “‘ experts ’’ was 
inherently defective. The Board apparently did not realise that no 
amount of theoretical training could possibly counteract the degenera- 
tion in intellect which results from the continual performance of 
routine duties. It has been ably pointed out in a report on the 
English Civil Service that the performance of routine work is not 
calculated to fit men ‘‘ for discharging the duties of these higher 
posts in the Service which involve responsibility, discretion, and 
power to direct work, and to deal with the outside public in such a 
manner as to uphold the credit and efficiency of the departments.’”’ It 
has rather a contrary effect, tending to render men “‘ apt to degener- 
ate into mere machines and to become incapable of the exercise of 
higher qualities.’’®° 

The most urgent reform needed in the New South Wales Public 
Service is the building up of an administrative division to deal with 
the more complex and difficult work of government. The establish- 
ment of this administrative section implies, of course, a division of 
labour in the work of the Service, which work ranges from the 
simplest routine to the highest intellectual. A classification of the 
work to be done, and a corresponding classification of the persons 
to be employed on it is, however, fundamental to all wise personnel 
management, for “‘ qualifications adapted to the performance of the 
simplest work would be unequal to the discharge of the highest kind 
of work, and it would be impossible to justify the employment on 
simple mechanical duties of persons capable of performing the highest 
duties.’’2! 

This administrative division should be recruited both from 
university graduates outside the Service and from officers within the 
Service. Any officer within the Service who showed early proof 
of real ability and promise of later being able to discharge the 
higher administrative duties should be nominated by the head of 
his department for admittance to the administrative division. If the 
Public Service Board approved of this nomination, the officer should, 
for several years, devote the whole or the greater part of his time 
to university studies. Recruits to the administrative division should 
pass through a period of at least four years training, during which 
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time they should deal almost entirely with responsible and difficult 
questions. The emphasis should everywhere be on developing 
capacity to make decisions, to take responsibility, and to think in 
large terms about the public service and public problems. They 
should not be required to pass through years of routine work before 
reaching positions of responsibility, for such training is harmful and 
is not designed to develop administrative ability. 

There would be nothing undemocratic about this administrative 
division. Rather, there would be a full equality of opportunity, 
with no privileges for any class, educated or otherwise, and with 
complete recognition of the doctrine of a free field and no favour. 

The importance of establishing an administrative division in the 
the New South Wales Public Service cannot be over-emphasised. 
The establishment of this division would make it possible for the 
most brilliant youths of each generation to enter the Service, who 
are now prevented from so doing because of having proceeded direct 
to the university from the Leaving Certificate. Furthermore, it is 
only by specially selecting and training a group of men for the more 
important administrative positions that the work of government can 
be carried out efficiently in this our modern social service State. 
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The Public Library under Local 


Government 


By E. Austin Hinton, B.A., F.L.A., 
City Librarian, Coventry 


'From a Paper read before the Midland Group of the Institute | 


r this paper I attempt to do three things: broadly to outline the 

development of the municipal public library service in this 
country; to describe its present position within the sphere of local 
government and in the cultural life of the community; and to hazard 
some forecast of possible developments in the future. 

First, then, as to history. It should be observed that the inaugura- 
tion of local town libraries provided for general use out of public 
funds preceded that of an organised educational system by at least 
twenty years. From its inception, moreover, the public library was 
generally cultural in purpose, rather than formally educational. 
‘““ The establishment and growth of the public library,’’ says John 
Minto, “‘ may be viewed as part of the great social movement for 
the spread of knowledge among the poorer classes which took place 
in the late eighteenth century and the early years of the nineteenth 
century.’’ The efforts to establish a system of public libraries, locally 
controlled, and freely accessible to all classes and sections of the 
community were a logical culmination of the movement for mental 
enlightenment which had given to many thousands a real, if rather 
dim, apprehension of the possibilities glimpsed from what was of 
necessity their more or less unsystematic reading and study. The 
need was felt, in the absence of the means for satisfying it. 

As the appointment of the House of Commons Select Committee of 
1849 was the first actual move towards the establishment of a public 
library system, it should be given some attention here. The Committee 
reported to the House in July, 1849. Inter alia, its Report recom- 
mended government grants in aid of libraries, the formation of special 
topographical collections in the chief provincial libraries and 
museums, and stressed the importance of lending, as distinct from 
reference, libraries, the necessity of efficient catalogues, the need for 
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evening opening, and, in the larger towns, for special libraries con- 
nected with manufactures and commerce. 

No time was lost in seeking to implement the work of the Select 
Committee, Mr. Ewart (who had served as Chairman) introducing, 
in February, 1850, his ‘‘ Bill for enabling Town Councils to establish 
Public Libraries and Museums.”’ This Bill, after certain amendments, 
passed into law in the same year. Its main provisions were:— 


(i) The repeal of the Museums Act of 1845. 

(ii) The conferment of powers on Town Councils of a popula- 
tion of 10,000 to provide buildings, a librarian, light, fuel, etc., 
and to borrow money subject to the consent of the Treasury. 
Buildings and land to be held by the Council in trust for the 
people. 

(iii) The rate levied to be limited to 3d. 

(iv) Admission to libraries and museums under the Act to be 
free of charge. 


It will be observed that this Act contained no provision authorising 
the purchase of books, the Select Committee being of opinion that, 
if buildings and funds for their maintenance were provided, sufficient 
books of a suitable character would become available as donations. 
Actually, useful and valuable gifts were made—and nowadays con- 
tinue to be made in some fortunate places—but it soon became evident 
that this source of book supply was quite inadequate for the public 
deniand. 

In view of what nowadays appears the very modest nature of the 
Bill’s proposals, and the niggardly amount of financial support that 
was to be allowed for public libraries, the opposition from some 
quarters may appear to us as somewhat surprising. In 1850, some 
honourable members feared that public libraries would become 
“‘ schools of agitation.’’ One, at least, believed that it was proposed 
to do by Act of Parliament what would be more efficiently done by 
private enterprise (perhaps he had a prophetic vision of the two- 
penny libraries ’’!). Others urged that ‘‘ the agricultural interests 
would be injured by the Bill,’’ disingenuously adding that ‘‘ it would 
enable the richer and more influential inhabitants of a community to 
tax the poorer inhabitants for their own special purposes; while the 
egregious Colonel Sibthorp (M.P., Lincoln) stated (perhaps one 
should say boasted) that ‘‘ he did not like reading at all, and he hated 
it when at Oxford,’ and apparently did not see why anyone else 
should want to read. This gallant officer and gentleman, while de- 
precating the enabling of a community to tax itself at the rate of $d. 
in the £ to provide its own public libraries out of its own public 
funds, expressed himself as being happy at any time to “‘ contribute 
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his own mite towards providing libraries and proper recreations for 
the humbler classes in large towns.’’ Later on, however, he modified 
his expression of willingness to give personal monetary assistance, 
and instead of saying that he would be ‘‘ happy to subscribe,”’ said 
that ‘‘ instead of calling upon the unfortunate ratepayers to pay, he 
would be more disposed to put his hand in his pocket ’’—perhaps 
he meant to keep it there, for he made no mention of taking it out 
again! We read with some sense of irony that one member thought 
that municipal corporations had sufficient work to look after without 
having this additional duty imposed upon them! 


The ‘‘ schools of agitation ’’ objection to public libraries is still 
met with on occasion, assuming the guise of a spinster-like solicitude 
for the purity of other people’s reading. Those who voice it make 
much play with an amusing use of the convenient word ‘‘ subversive,”’ 
by which adjective they characterise any books expressing ideas of 
which they themselves disapprove. Having read the books themselves 
(with a microscopic attention should they happily discover anything 
de sexu to titillate their inhibitions), they are loud in their compen- 
satory outcry for censorship and suppression. Colonel Sibthorp is 
also not unknown today; he is even to be seen, and heard, as a 
member of public library committees. 


The Public Libraries Act of 1850 was followed by some dozen 
other Acts during the subsequent seventy years, each of which made 
possible further developments of varying magnitude in the public 
library service, the most important being the consolidating Act of 
1892 (which still remains the principal legislative enactment relating 
to public libraries in England and Wales) and the Public Libraries 
Act (England and Wales) of 1919. 


The Public Libraries Act (England and Wales) of 1892 is im- 
portant in that it amended and consolidated all the previous Acts, 
and still remains the principal Act for England and Wales. The 1d. 
rate limitation was retained, the other most important provisions 
being: — 

(i) Every urban district and every parish in England and 
Wales which is not within an urban district should be a library 
district. 

(ii) The method of adoption to be by voting papers only 
(instead of by a two-thirds majority at a public meeting of 
ratepayers), a simple majority to decide. 

(iii) Power was given to neighbouring parishes to combine by 
arrangement for the purposes of the Acts. 

(iv) Library authorities were empowered to provide all or any 
of the following institutions, viz. public libraries, public museums, 
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schools for science, art galleries, and schools for art. Where 
any one of these had been provided, no further proceedings were 
necessary for the establishment of others. 


(v) The library authority was empowered to appoint a com- 
mittee and to delegate all or any of its powers to the said com- 
mittee, which then became the library authority. 


(vi) The persons appointed to the committee need not be 
members of the original authority. 


An amending Act in 1893 provided that in place of the unsatis- 
factory appeal by public meeting, or by voting papers, a simple 
resolution of the local authority sufficed for the adoption of the 
Library Acts. The consent of the urban authority was substituted for 
the consent of the voters. 


The library situation in many places was considerably assisted, 
if not in some towns preserved from utter decay, or at best stagnation, 
by the grants made by the late Andrew Carnegie, who, during the 
years between 1897 and 1913, made donations for the building and 
furnishing of public libraries to the amount of nearly £2,000,000, 
distributed among 295 libraries in sums ranging from £400 to 
£100,000. 

While the grants of Mr. Carnegie unquestionably did much to 
extend the provision of public libraries up and down the country, 
it is very doubtful, to say the least, whether gifts of library buildings 
were, in many cases, the wisest form for his donations to have taken. 
In not a few cases, the premises (welcomed with enthusiasm as 
additions to the civic buildings) proved out of all proportion costly 
to maintain under a penny rate, and became a burden rather than 
an asset. Incidentally, it may be added that the period 1897-1913 
was not the golden age of British civic architecture, and few of the 
“Carnegie libraries’’ have much to commend them from the 
aesthetic point of view. Undoubtedly, a far wiser policy in most 
instances would have been a grant-in-aid for book purchase, or a 
capital sum, the interest from which could have been earmarked for 
aiding a local library service generally, the donation being made 
in the light of an understanding of the local circumstances, and with 
conditions attaching to it which should ensure the exercise of a 
proper civic responsibility. (How far the gifts of Andrew Carnegie 
were, accidentally, a factor in delaying the removal of the penny 
rate limitation must remain uncertain. I merely mention that 
possibility. ) 

The Carnegie Trustees, when making grants-in-aid of libraries 
have very rightly insisted that there should be a quid pro quo, and 
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their donations have actually been grants in aid of some specific 
and properly planned development, such as the reorganisation of an 
existing service, or a grant for books (usually spread over a few 
years) , awarded on the definite understanding that the local authority 
will not neglect its own duty in the matter. 


Repeated attempts were made for twenty years on behalf of the 
Library Association to secure the abolition, or at least the raising, 
of the 1d. rate limit. But Bill after Bill never got beyond a first 
reading. However, what was always difficult before the War became 
virtually impossible after it, if many public libraries were to carry on 
at all. Finally, a Bill was introduced in the House of Commons 
by the Board of Education backed by the Ministry of Health, which 
(after being carried in Parliament without a division) received the 
Royal Assent as the Public Libraries Act (England and Wales) in 
December, I9gI9. 


The 1919 Act, by which, in England and Wales, all legislative 
limits on public library expenditure were abolished, thus bringing 
the library into line with other departments of local government 
activity, was the most important Public Library Act since that of 
1892, and its main provisions should be noted. They are as 
follows :— 


(i) County councils were authorized 'to adopt the Public 
Library Acts. 

(ii) Any existing library authority, other than a county 
borough, could relinquish its powers to the county council, subject 
to the consent of the Board of Education (which thus appears for 
the first time as a body interested in libraries). 


(iii) Where a county council, or a county borough council, 
adopted the Public Library Acts after the commencement of the 
t919 Act, all matters relating to the exercise of their powers, 
except the power of raising a rate or borrowing money, must 
stand referred to the Education Committee. Provision was also 
made whereby such councils, if they had previously adopted the 
Acts, might refer their library powers to the Education Committee. 

(iv) The limitation of the 1d. rate was removed. 


I may appropriately make here a brief reference to the Library 
Association, which was founded in 1877 as the outcome of an inter- 
national conference of librarians held in London. The main objects 
of the Association (which was granted a Royal Charter in 1896) 
are :— 

To unite all persons engaged or interested in library work by 
holding conferences and meetings for the discussion of biblio- 
graphical questions and matters affecting libraries. 
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To promote the better administration of libraries. 

To promote whatever may tend to the improvement of the 
position and the qualifications of librarians. 

To watch legislation affecting public libraries. 

To hold examinations in librarianship and to issue certificates 
of efficiency. 


It should be noted that from its inception the Library Association 
(unlike most other professional associations of local government 
officials) has never been exclusively an association of practising 
librarians. Membership is open to anyone who is actively interested 
in the furtherance of its objects (e.g., members of library authorities), 
although its Diploma, which entitles the holder to Fellowship, is 
granted only to professional members. Three examinations, Ele- 
mentary, Intermediate, and Final, which are open only to workers 
in recognized libraries, are held twice yearly. The passing of the 
Intermediate Examination qualifies for Associateship; the passing of 
the Final (with a prescribed period of professional service) confers 
eligibility for election to Fellowship. As with the examinations of 
other professional bodies, the standard of the Library Association 
examinations has risen very considerably in recent years, while their 
scope would astonish those who naively suppose that librarianship 
consists in little more than the ordering of books and handing them 
out over the counter. The possession of the Intermediate Certificate 
(Associateship) is now usually demanded of candidates for the more 
senior posts, chief librarians and their deputies (in the larger libraries 
at least) being generally expected to hold the full qualification of 
Fellowship. It is scarcely necessary to remark that the direction 
of a library system should only be entrusted to those who possess 
properly accredited qualifications which ensure sound training and 
experience. This is being increasingly recognized by library authori- 
ties, although the appointment of inadequately qualified persons 
is still not so infrequent as it should be. No such appointments are 
recognized by the Library Association, which has power to exclude 
from its membership any authority making undesirable appoint- 
ments. I should add that the Library Association has university 
and county library sections, a school library section, also an assis- 
tants’ or students’ section. Whole and part-time courses of study 
are provided by the School of Librarianship at University College, 
London, the control of which is shared by the Library Association, 
and whose Diploma also enables the holder, after the prescribed 
practical experience, to obtain election to Associateship, or Fellow- 
ship of the Library Association. 


Turning our attention to the present position of the municipal 
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library service, Mr. Stanley Jast (in his chapter on Public Libraries 
in the volume A Century of Municipal Progress) has stated that 
“‘ the 1919 Act put the public library finally on its feet, and gave it 
full recognition as a section of local government as worthy of 
reasonable support as any other,’’ adding that ‘‘ the centenary of 
municipal corporations sees the public library firmly established as a 
thoroughly democratic organ of the national life, catering for every 
type of thought and for every class of the community.’’ The Board 
of Education Departmental Committee, eight years previously spoke 
in a similar vein when reporting on “‘ the place of the public library 
in the national life,’ adding: ‘‘ It would be idle, however, to deny 
that there are many parts of the country in which library activity, and 
the appreciation of its importance, fall short of a satisfactory 
standard.’’ I believe that Mr. Jast’s statement, just quoted, does 
approximate, generally, to the facts—with this qualfication—that 
while, speaking broadly, there is a steadily increasing appreciation of 
the value and usefulness of the public library service, this apprecia- 
tion is certainly in the main unofficial and but little vocal; being 
shown, rather, in the use made by the public of the facilities which 
become available as an efficient (and, I should add, attractive) 
service is provided, rather than in any very noticeable eagerness on 
the part of local government authorities to avail themselves of the 
powers which they now possess for developing their library services. 
The measure of a local authority’s administrative enlightenment 
may be judged, I submit, by what it does to provide for the welfare 
of its cultural services, viewed, of course, in proper relation to the 
efficient working of its other departments. By this standard, surely 
a perfectly reasonable one, and comparing conditions here with 
those in America, there is as yet little reason for any complacent satis- 
faction, and it would be idle to deny that there are many parts of 
the country in which public library provision falls short, far short, 
of a satisfactory standard. 

The Public Acts are permissive in character. Other than the 
force of public demand, there is no power whereby a local authority 
is compelled to provide libraries; a few towns and counties still 
remain which have not adopted the Acts. On the other hand, public 
education is a statutory service everywhere. The local authority is 
compelled by Act of Parliament to erect suitable schools and to 
provide instruction of a certain standard up to a fixed age. There 
is, therefore, the surely anomalous situation of an insistance-that 
all should be taught the elements of how to use books and other 
cultural materials, without any assurance that those who leave 
school will have ready access to the means essential for any real 
profit from their elementary education. For the vast majority, the 
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public library is the only agency for ‘‘ further education,’’ in both 
the narrower and the wider sense. Yet what do we find? Its present 
financial allocation makes it quite impossible for the public library 
to perform more than a fractional part of the work which it should 
and could do, in this one direction only. I do not suggest that we 
overspend on our education system, quite the contrary; but I do 
maintain that the disparity between an education rate of 3s. in the £ 
(or 17s. per head of population) and a library rate of under 3d. 
in the £ (or a cost of 1s. 7d. per head of population) should lead 
us to enquire whether there is not a grave absence of real economy 
—or, rather, if there is not a tragic waste of possibilities under 
existing conditions. A proposed extension of cultural facilities is 
rarely a feature in election addresses, and one feels safe in asserting 
that were the Education Acts permissive instead of compulsory, 
the education departments of most local authorities would compete 
with the libraries for the position of Cinderella. 

That, under existing conditions, the public library occupies the 
status of Cinderella among the Council departments—a position 
which, for some possibly humorous reason, it shares with sewage 
disposal—may be accounted for by several factors. In the first 
place, and no doubt mainly, there is deficiency of official vision, 
misunderstanding, and lack of appreciation of the part which 
libraries ought to play in our public life. Secondly, because it ex- 
pends a practically negligible proportion of the annual estimates, the 
library committee is regarded as having a quite negligible importance 
in comparison with those controlling the big ‘‘ spending ’’ depart- 
ments—education, public works, and so on—for we are all aware 
how much of his sense of importance is derived by a councillor 
from serving on what are called the ‘‘ big committees ’’—“ big,’’ 
because they have the spending of large sums of public money. 
Another factor in the ‘‘ Cinderella situation ’’ is undoubtedly the as 
yet very slow breaking up of what may be well termed ‘‘ the penny 
rate psychology,’’ with its attendant inferiority complex. In the 
bad old days, when the library at the beginning of its year was 
handed the product of a penny rate and left to do the best, or worst, 
it could, it was not surprising that very few councillors (other than 
those who had a real faith in future possibilities) took any active 
constructive interest. Unfortunately, but again perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, the inferiority complex still persists with many library 
committees, whose members feel, subconsciously, that they ought not 
to expect very much. 

Finally there is the important factor of the library staff. Upon 
this somewhat delicate matter I will speak from behind the refuge of 
quotations. The Departmental Committee records its opinion that 
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“ there is no more vital question in connexion with the improvement 
of the public library service ’’ than that of obtaining an adequate 
staff. The qualities required by a good librarian are ‘‘ very high.”’ 
While ‘‘ we consider it highly creditable . . . that so many men and 
women have made themselves competent librarians in spite of the 
lack of facilities for training and the discouragement of inadequate 


pay and recognition . . . taking the country as a whole we are 
convinced that, owing to the unsatisfactory conditions in the pro- 
fession . . . the library service is, in consequence, doing less than 


it could do, and far less than it should be in a position to do, for the 
benefit of the nation. The fault lies, not (as a rule) with the 
individuals concerned, but with their employers, and in the last 
resort, with the country in general.’’ In no respect do I question 
the justice of these remarks. It cannot be said that any existing 
library system is adequately staffed, either qualitatively or quanti- 
tatively. But as recognition of the library’s proper position increases 
(and I believe it is increasing, very slowly) improved conditions, both 
financial and social, will attract well-qualified persons to librarian- 
ship. There is no doubt, I think, that an insistence by the Library 
Association upon a high standard in its Diploma examinations will 
be a major factor in securing improvement in professional status. 
The present position has the character of a vicious circle. Un- 
enlightened authorities, with a poor conception of libraries, think 
meanly of librarians. The salaries offered, being a direct reflection 
of this mean view, are comparatively so exiguous that the occupa- 
tion of librarian is unattractive to the very persons whose qualifica- 
tions it is desirable to secure. Poor salaries must result in poor 
qualifications. Poor qualifications cannot but provide an inadequate 
service, to which the public reacts as might be expected. By the 
public, the librarian is held in but small regard, while among his 
official colleagues he has a relatively inferior status. The breaking 
of this vicious circle can only be accomplished by the development 
of a more informed view of the library and its functions. 

The 1927 Report of the Departmental Committee states that: 
‘* A librarian who aspires to the control of a large public library must 
have a sufficient knowledge and sympathy with all branches of 
knowledge to be able to do justice to them in his selection of books, 
and to give students the guidance which they need. He also needs 
administrative ability,’’ which ability, says the Report, while it may 
be found in any grade and with any antecedents, is, when it exists, 
given the best chance to develop by a good general education. I 
believe that this opinion would be endorsed by this Institute, 
which, in its evidence before the Hadow Committee, expressed the 
view that vacancies in the service should be “‘ related as nearly as 
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may be to the educational system.’’ On this point I would urge that 
a system of recruitment which debars the entry, except under con- 
siderable difficulty, of graduates, is surely both wasteful and self- 
condemned, and particularly as regards the staffing of libraries. 
With, I believe, a due appreciation of the conditions obtaining in 
public libraries, and holding, I hope, no over-estimation of the value 
of university training, I would endorse the Hadow Committee’s re- 
commendation that ‘‘ university graduates should be systematically 
recruited by the larger local authorities,’ with the qualification that 
it is neither desirable nor necessary that they should be placed on a 
privileged grade, that ‘‘ there should be central machinery for the 
selection of this type of candidate,’ and that recruitment should be 
by competitive examination. I believe, also, that library progress, 
at least, is retarded by the confining of recruitment to applicants from 
the local secondary schools. 

With regard to the composition of the library committee, ‘“‘ a 
matter of prime importance,’’ the 1927 Report notes the respons:- 
bility of the council to see that it is composed of ‘‘ the best available 
members,’’ adding, with much truth, that a committee which “‘ takes 
an unimaginative, mechanical view of its duties, whose members 
have themselves little idea of the scope and possibilities of good 
library service, who have themselves little interest in the intellectua! 
development of the community that they represent, will assuredly 
defeat the efforts of the most enthusiastic staff, and will have an 
inefficient library as their reward.’’ Although, as I have remarked 
earlier, the ‘‘ penny rate psychology,” with its attendant drawbacks, 
still lingers on in so many towns, there is no longer any necessity, 
or any possible justification, for the old conditions. In realizing the 
new position, says the 1927 Report, councils should endeavour to 
improve the status of the public library committee, it being ‘‘ essential 
to induce the best members of the council to offer themselves for 
the library service, and as many of them as possible.”’ 

The number of members in a library committee is not laid down 
by law, except in Scotland, where there must be not less than ten and 
not more than twenty. Under the Scottish Acts, one half of the 
committee must consist of councillors and one half of householders 
chosen by the council. In England and Ireland, councils may co-opt 
householders to the library committee at their discretion, the size 
of the committee (which averages about twelve in England) and the 
question of co-option being settled by the council’s own standing 
orders. While not compulsory, co-option is the general practice. As 
to its desirability, or otherwise, there is something to be said on both 
sides. On the one hand, it is argued that co-option makes possible 
the securing of a more expert committee, and the representation of 
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widely different and important local interests. On the other hand, 
in the view of many, co-option is undemocratic both in principle 
and nearly always in practice. I believe that a wise policy in the 
matter of co-option could do much to ensure a closer and more active 
relation between library policy and the needs of the public. And 
I would endorse the recommendation of the 1927 Report that ‘‘ with 
a view to securing the greatest possible co-operation between the 
Education Committee and the Library Committee, it is desirable that 
they should have a certain number of members in common.” 

The delegation of all library powers, other than making a rate or 
borrowing money, is permitted by the 1892 Act. As I subscribe to 
the view expressed upon delegation in the 1927 Report, I will simply 
quote that view: ‘‘ We have considerable doubt whether it is really 
worth while. We think the Libraries Committee is likely to gain, 
rather than to lose, in status by refusing the isolation and indifference 
which full delegation is liable to involve, and by courting the criticism 
on the council which compels attention, and secures publicity. The 
argument that the Libraries Committee benefits by being untram- 
melled by the ordinary administrative system of the town is in our 
opinion fallacious. The more prominent and regular its place in 
the council’s deliberations, the more likely it is, in our view, to 
improve its status and therefore its efficiency.’’ 

Finally, in attempting some prognostication of the future, I will 
refer, very briefly, to one question that is being debated in public 
library circles—that of a possible national control of public libraries: 
should it be welcomed, nay invited, or should it be opposed, to the 
last ditch ? 

The public library originated spontaneously in voluntary effort. 
The first Public Library Act, and subsequent successive Acts, have, 
on the broad question of the establishment of libraries, been permis- 
sive and not obligatory in character—although it may be noted that 
the Select Committee of 1849 recommended Government grants for 
public libraries—a recommendation which has never been imple- 
mented, although the National Central Library now receives a quite 
small grant (£3,000), earmarked for its bibliographical department 
only. The development of public libraries has consequently been a 
growth depending upon local interest, initiative and determination, 
but little influenced from outside, apart from the Carnegie grants, 
and the subsequent interest (which has now ceased) of the Carnegie 
Trustees. In this respect, the library movement presents an im- 
mediate contrast with the development of public education, which, 
from the first, has been compulsory in character. As to whether 
this is desirable or otherwise, I express no opinion; I merely note it. 
But it is now proposed that the public library should either (a) be 
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controlled, or partially controlled, by a system of inspection (with or 
without government grants) from Whitehall, or (b) that local authori- 
ties should transfer their library powers to their education depart- 
ments—many of which have almost autocratic powers and merely 
report their administrative actions to the Council. 

Upon the latter proposal, I would remind you that such transter 
is deprecated in the 1927 Report of the Board of Education Depart- 
mental Committee. And I would add the suggestion that education 
departments, in the large towns especially, have (usually on their 
own admission) already more work than they can cope with, cer- 
tainly sufficient for one directing chief officer, without taking on the 
administration of yet another rapidly growing service, or even its 
general supervision; quite apart from the fact that the local govern- 
ment authorities themselves, through their assocations, have 
expressed themselves as being decidedly against any such transfer— 
although the necessary powers are provided for in the 1919 Public 
Libraries Act. 

The question of some central supervision, or, as I would prefer 
to call it, some direct interest in libraries from Whitehall, seems to 
me to be a quite different one, having possibilities deserving the most 
careful and cautious examination. In its general aspect, it would 
seem at least logical (if logic is a characteristic to be looked for in 
our institutions) that, if it is admitted that libraries are a desirable 
public service, the State should, so far as possible, ensure that 
efficient libraries are made available. To some extent, the provision 
of good roads may be cited here as dnalogy. The community gener- 
ally requires roads, though not all of us ride in cars or drive motor 
lorries; the Ministry of Transport keeps an eye upon the activities of 
local highway authorities, and, if grants are to be earned, insists upon 
the fulfilment of prescribed standards. 

In my relatively short experience of local government, I have 
been impressed by the consideration, financial and otherwise, which 
is given by a council to those services which have a statutory charac- 
ter, and in which progress and the acceptance of certain standards 
has the backing of a Ministry in Whitehall. These services must be 
provided for; other services, unless they put up a persistent fight 
for a forward policy, tend to receive what interest and financial 
support is left over. 

The chief and most frequently heard argument for some measure 
of state control is the need for stimulating backward areas, and elimin- 
ating at least some of the existing wide disparity in the efficiency 
of the brary service in different parts of the country. It is suggested 
that this might be achieved by a system of inspection, with grants 
in aid (awarded under similar conditions to the Carnegie Trustees’ 
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grants) to those authorities which, with some financial encouragement, 
are willing to help themselves. To such a proposal there would seem 
to be little.objection. There would certainly be no grants without 
inspection, and there should be no inspection without grants; so 
much may safely be laid down. In anything beyond this, in any 
closer method of control, I apprehend certain dangers to the healthy 
and popular development of public libraries. Our public educational 
system is, at present, perhaps unavoidably, somewhat rigid; with 
the examination fetish, it has little time to be broadly cultural. The 
sphere of the public library is much wider in its scope. The library 
has, indeed, a definite educational purpose; but its informational or 
immediately utilitarian services, and its general cultural work (in 
which recreational provision suitable for all classes is no unimportant 
feature) are equally important, possibly even more important, aspects. 
It is by no means certain that these aspects of its work (which con- 
stitute the broad basis of the public library’s popular appeal) would 
receive a full understanding or sympathetic consideration by a govern- 
ment department. Furthermore, under present conditions, the 
policy of a tolerant, broadly sympathetic library committee, advised 
by a discreet librarian, is reflected in its provision of books and 
periodicals. Under State control, there is always at least the possi- 
bility of pressure from above leading to a more rigid policy, to be 
applied in disregard of local needs. What has happened elsewhere 
in the past, and what is happening on the Continent today, are warn- 
ings of what governments may do in the direction of censorship and 
suppression of free enquiry. 

At the present stage, then, I would hesitate to commit myself to 
any decision upon the question of State control. Ideally, one might 
advocate the creation of a Ministry of Public Culture, though that title, 
which I.use for lack of a better, has an odd sound in British ears— 
perhaps an ominous sound, for such departments have a way of 
becoming ‘‘ ministries of propaganda,’’ and we all know nowadays 
what that means. Anyway, the government department I imagine 
would keep a benevolent eye upon libraries, museums and art gal- 
leries, and possibly some of the less formal agencies for adult educa- 
tion. But the creation of such a government department is extremely 
unlikely. It is more probable that any State supervision of libraries 
would be through the Board of Education, which already shows an 
increasing interest in public libraries; e.g., it must approve their bye- 
laws, and the President of the Board is the Minister who speaks on 
behalf of libraries in Parliament. I should have no objection to this 
(suvervision through the Board of Education) provided that contact 
with the local: libraries was direct, and not via the local education 
departments, and provided: that local control -was not interfered with 
beyond the securing and maintaining of reasonable standards of 
efficiency. 
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The Public Corporation in Great Britain 
By LincoLn GorDon. Pp. viii + 351. (Oxford University Press.) 16s. net. 


THIs work in its original form was submitted as a thesis for the 
Degree of Doctor of Philosophy at Oxford by Dr. Lincoln Gordon, 
now Instructor in Government at Harvard University. 

It consists of a detailed study of the Port of London Authority, 
the Central Electricity Board, the B.B.C., and the London Passenger 
Transport Board. The origins, constitution, powers, finance and 
practical administration of these bodies are closely examined, and 
in thoroughness, accuracy, clarity, fairness and sense of perspective, 
Dr. Gordon certainly need yield nothing to any other writer who 
has recently handled the same themes. These four special studies 
are preceded by a short chapter on the evolution of the Public 
Corporation, and followed by an important chapter on the nature 
and scope of such a body. Starting with a quotation from Dicey, 
who pointed out so long ago as 1905 how the modern development 
of corporate trade was fostering the growth of collectivist ideas and 
lessening the importance of the individual trader, Dr. Gordon 
comments upon the striking rapidity with which public opinion has 
come to favour attempts to apply the type of organization evolved 
for large-scale commercial administration to public administration 
when extended to commercial enterprise. The import of such 
tentative solutions of individual problems as were represented 
by the formation of the B.B.C. and the Central Electricity 
Board, were probably only half realized by their promoters, 
as Dr. Gordon suspects, but he is justified in saying that, 
while wide differences of political opinion continue as to how far 
public enterprise should be pushed, there is now almost universal 
agreement that, once public enterprise is found to be necessary, the 
most useful and workable form which it can take is that of a Public 
Corporation. 

Attention is drawn to certain respects in which foreign corpora- 
tions differ from the type followed in Great Britain. In the United 
States, for example, with the important exception of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, there is usually included in the governing boards . 
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an official of the federal cabinet who exercises the majority voting 
power attached to the Government block of shares, and thereby 
has a dominant voice in the management. While this exposes the 
Board to a degree of political influence from the Executive which 
contrasts sharply with the limited ministerial control over corre- 
sponding bodies in Great Britain, the fact that members of the 
American Cabinet are not in direct contact with Congress is said to 
avoid immediate legislative pressure on the Corporations. In 
Continental Europe, most of the semi-independent corporations, 
which largely owe their inspiretion to Rathenau, and which include 
ordinary industrial undertakings as well as public utility services, 
do not, as a rule, vest legal ownership of plant and assets in the 
corporation itself, as is our practice, but treat the corporation merely 
as 2 convenient organ for administering and operating special pro- 
perties of the State. The stocks of the Port of London Authority, 
the Central Electricity Board and the London Passenger Transport 
Board are all held by the ordinary investing public. The power of 
the Treasury to guarantee issues of the Central Electricity Board 
has not been exercised, and the Treasury guarantees which attach 
to certain of the London Passenger Transport Board debenture 
issues were given as consideration for acceleration of work in con- 
nection with the problem of unemployment, and some of them are 
survivals from the old company régime. 

The conception of a statutory public trust, with ad hoc functions, 
as an appropriate means of conducting and controlling such services 
as drainage, highways and harbours dates back to the 17th and 
18th centuries. With the great growth of commerce in the roth 
century, the development of harbour trusts and commissions became 
important, and from these bodies Dr. Gordon traces the historical 
origin of the modern public corporation. Circumstances suggested 
for the Harbour Trust a simple and satisfactory constitution, since 
in this field the ‘‘ consumers ’’ of the service (unlike the users of 
the turnpike roads) were ‘‘a relatively compact and unchanging 
group of shippers and merchants,’ keenly and directly interested 
in preventing bad administration or extravagance, and with a direct 
interest in the provision of adequate facilities. But this condition 
precedent to the successful constitution of a trust or corporation 
on a representative basis is not readily found outside the sphere of 
port administration. Dr. Gordon sees the nearest approach to it in 
four Joint Electricity Authorities, which represent authorized under- 
takers, and local authorities not themselves undertakers, with a 
sprinkling of other interests; but, without elaborating his reasons, 
he finds it difficult to visualize more than a brief future for these 
bodies in their present form. 
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Enough has been said to show why Dr. Gordon selected, as the 
‘subject for his first detailed study, the Port of London Authority. 
He excluded the Metropolitan Water Board. This large representa- 
tive body deals with a narrow service, managed on well-defined 
lines. Behind its finance is the security of the local rates, and the 
Board is therefore not a typical enterprise, likely to illustrate or 
test the principles on which a satisfactory technique for conducting 
a wide range of businesses must be built up. He excluded also the 
Forestry Commission, with its semi-departmental status. The period 
of the crop which the Forestry Commission hopes to harvest is so 
long as to remove it from the ordinary commercial sphere, while 
the policy of planting has national aspects which again are not of 
a purely commercial character. It is thus, in effect, a spending 
service, deriving most of its funds from Parliamentary grants and, 
therefore, quite properly, more closely supervised than the financially 
autonomous corporations. At the same time, the Forestry Commis- 
sion takes its place in the evolution of the public corporation, 
since it provided an early model of a small, ministerially 
appointed body combining expert commercial and general qualifi- 
cations. 

It is now easy to see the positive grounds on which Dr. Gordor 
chose for his remaining studies the three great autonomous and 
ministerially appointed corporations which conduct the services of 
broadcasting, wholesale production of electricity, and London’s 
passenger transport. In their establishment, functioning and develop- 
ment, all the problems of a public concern may be expected to arise 
in some form and at some time. 


Let us now turn to the concluding chapter, and see what 
Dr. Gordon has to say of the nature and scope of the four bodies 
which he has exhaustively examined. 

All four share a number of characteristics which exclude the 
possibility of completely unregulated private enterprise, and yet 
involve a set of corresponding disadvantages in State enterprise in 
the full sense. Public utilities of this kind all possess an element of 
natural monopoly which the imperfections of competition force the 
community eventually to make absolute. Technical reasons have 
constantly expanded the economic field of their operation; wireless 
telegraphy, the transmission of electricity, and motor transport burst 
the bounds of merely local undertakings, and compelled solutions 
transcending old local government areas. The large investment of 
fixed capital restricts the entry of private capital, and, where private 
capital is embarked, the risks of exploitation of consumers through 
the normal inducements to the holders of a monopoly to extract 
the highest rate of profit permissible, even if that involves restricted 
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facilities and high charges, always leads to a growing volume of 
public control. But, in Dr. Gordon’s view, it is ‘‘ the undesirability 
of the profit motive, no matter how confined, as the ultimate criterion 
of policy,’’ which has principally influenced British opinicn, irrespec- 
tive of party, towards the establishment of public corporations. In 
broadcasting it is obviously impossible to relate revenue in any close 
sense to service: in London transport the optimum allocation of 
traffic to available means of transport makes it necessary to treat 
the entire service, over a huge area and serving a huge population, 
as a whole; a high-tension electricity grid postulates a national 
field of operation in a country the size of Great Britain, and, for 
many reasons, maximum development of London dock facilities could 
only occur under unified control. In all these cases, says Dr. Gordon, 
‘‘ monopoly was an indispensable prerequisite to enterprise.’’ 

Why not, then, private monopolies under safeguards? Because, 
he answers, ‘‘ a private monopoly, no matter how limited by law, 
can offer no assurance of maximum facilities at cost.’’ With fixed 
maximum charges, or even with a sliding scale relating charges and 
dividends, the monopolist has still no motive for extending services 
to the less remunerative areas of demand, even if they just cover 


their cost. ‘‘ Long-range planning . . . is not easily undertaken by 
private enterprise when it involves a nice financial balance over 
many years. . . . It is unlikely that capital could have been secured 


from the money market at reasonable rates to finance a private 
concern frankly committed to deficits during its first years of trading, 
but the Central Electricity Board has succeeded. .. .’’ The needs 
of London’s shipping and passengers similarly required many years’ 
anticipation, but a private monopolist would be judged, not on his 
success in meeting all demands for his services, but simply upon 
the state of his net revenue account, regardless of sectors of the 
public wholly unserved. . .. Finally, and perhaps decisive, were 
non-economic factors . . . involving social decisions with implica- 
tions for national policy of a broader nature. 

These quotations will show Dr. Gordon’s general judgment on 
the main considerations which have !ed to the creation in recent 
years of so many public corporations. 

Like other recent writers, he is struck by the restraint which 
Government and Parliament alike have shown in not attempting to 
interfere with the bodies which they have set up. It cannot be 
denied that they are being given a very fair field in which to prove 
their ability to serve the public, to whom they are responsible, without 
detailed departmental or parliamentary control. At the same time, 
the withdrawal of the profit-making motive in itself creates new 
problems for undertakings with more or less absolute monopolistic 
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powers and a range of operation which is nation wide, or a least 
metropolitan, in scope. ‘‘ To establish governing bodies capable of 
exercising proper judgment upon matters of policy and able to ensure 
their translation into action is the positive constitutional problem 
of the public corporation; to subject them to co-ordinating super- 
vision from above and prevent arbitrary action, and to open the 
management to Parliamentary, public and sectional criticism and 
suggestion without sacrificing freedom of administration or resistance 
to purely sectional pressure, are the negative problems.’’ That is 
very well put. 

It is generally recognised that the problem of appointment 
presents no great difficulties upon the first occasion for its exercise, 
since men trained in the old régime are freely available. The selection 
of their successors will be the test. The attraction of prestige and 
public responsibility should draw to the top of the organisation itself 
whatever outstanding personalities may be included in its own ranks, 
and should suffice to put at the disposal of the appointing body a 
number of persons of standing and experience from without. 
Dr. Gordon endorses all sound opinion on the matter, when he 
rejects a representative basis, subordinate to sectional interests, save 
in special cases, such as harbour administration. 

He thinks too, like most other recent writers, that ministerial 
appointment is both proper and unlikely to lead to abuse. What he 
calls ‘‘ diluting ’’ provisions, such as fixed terms, eligibility for re- 
appointment, staggering of terms of appointment, so as to obviate 
reappointment of a majority of the board at any one time, reduce 
the risk of political abuse. It is, in truth, very hard for a minister 
to make a bad appointment; it will perhaps not always be easy for 
a body of appointing trustees to make a thoroughly good one. 

As to the negative problem, safeguards are required against 
possibilities of discrimination or injustice to individuals or groups, 
and here various types of advisory committees can be an internal 
aid to the corporation in avoiding pitfalls. Where the potentialities 
of discrimination concern specific rates, or provision or withdrawal 
of particular facilities, the safeguard can be reinforced by an 
appeal to some outside permanent quasi-judicial tribunal, qualified 
to decide technical issues. Further danger lurks in the enthusiasm 
of independent public commercial bodies for the enterprise. ‘‘A 
natural desire for prestige may lead to over-investment not justified 
in the public interest.’’ Dr. Gordon thinks that monopoly powers 
and public status afford sufficient credit to permit borrowing, even 
for unwanted capital expenditure. Here, again, he suggests the 
appropriate corrective in the statutory control of some special co- 
ordinating body, like the Electricity Commissioners. He comments 
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favourably upon the relations which exist between the Electricity 
Commissioners and the Central Electricity Board which, taken in 
their entire form, ‘‘ afford a unique example of control over a public 
corporation combining non-political supervision with ultimate 
responsibility to Parliament.’’ 

Space does not permit adequate reference to the further points 
made in the concluding pages of this chapter. 

Dr. Gordon is not prepared to dogmatise upon the question of 
full or part time Boards, or even full or part time chairmen, but, in 
the case of broadcasting, he feels that a full time Executive Chairman 
might produce an expert or internal bias. “‘ The major unsolved 
administrative problem of the public corporation is the absence 
of method for recruiting staff.’’ Systematic advertisement and, in 
a more distant future, central recruitment of a public commercial 
service by examination and interview are suggested. 

In finance, ‘‘ the major problem is provision for obsolescence.’’ 
Dr. Gordon regards the adoption of the policy of making the capital 
of the London Passenger Transport Board redeemable over a long 
period of years as a sound legislative act, in spite of certain criticisms 
with which he deals. For appreciation of his treatment of the 
numerous questions of the kind briefly indicated in the foregoing 
sentences, it is necessary to read both the particular and the general 
portions of Dr. Gordon’s careful survey. It covers a field of investi- 
gation which the present reviewer has often urged those engaged 
in the practice or the study of public administration in this country 
themselves to cultivate. This competent and fair-minded book should 
be read by all those who are interested in public corporations, and 
equally whether they are disposed or are disinclined to add to their 
number. 

Cyrit Hurcoms. 


The British Gas Industry 


By PuiLip CHANTLER. Pp. 141. (Manchester University Press.) 7s. 6d. net. 


In this work, the writer claims to have attempted an economic study 
of the British Gas Industry. He has done this and more; he has 
presented, in an attractive form, an outline of the structure of one of 
the principal public utility industries of the country and the methods 
by which its operations are controlled in the public interest which will 
repay study, whether by students interested in the economics of the 
industry or by those actively engaged in the operation of a gas under- 
taking. Even the domestic user of gas will find matter of interest 
in its pages. 
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The writer has evidently had at his disposal a wealth of useful 
material which he has carefully and closely studied; indeed, much 
of the material quoted bears indication of intimate acquaintance with 
the many sides of the industry from within rather than economic 
study from without. 

‘““The British Gas Industry ’’ traces the growth of the Gas 
Industry from the earliest application of coal gas commercially during 
the opening years of the nineteenth century, through the years during 
which the industry was regarded with misgivings, suspicion and even 
prejudice—a period during which strict Parliamentary control came 
to be regarded as essential if consumers were to be safeguarded 
against imposition at the hands of those engaged in producing an 
essential commodity—down to the more recent years in which it has 
come to be appreciated that competition from alternative forms of 
light and fuel play as great, if not a greater, part in protecting the 
consumer than the imposition of official control. 

A particularly valuable chapter is one devoted to an examination 
of the factors that have led to the setting up of so many disintegrated 
producing units, situated as they are in almost every town up and 
down the country. The possibilities of a greater measure of co- 
ordination on the producing side of the industry are examined and 
the writer shows that despite the benefits that have admittedly accrued 
from co-ordinating in regard to the disposal of residuals, it does not 
follow that the closing down of producing plants and the co-ordina- 
tion of production in larger units would necessarily be a wise policy 
for the industry to pursue as a whole. . The various methods by which 
co-ordination has been effected in different localities are examined—. 
purchase, amalgamation, joint working and the more recent move- 
ment towards the development of holding companies—in regard to 
this later movement, however, a warning note is struck. Parent 
financial companies admittedly have a greater ability to raise capital 
cheaply and to buy coal and other materials in the most advan- 
tageous market. These advantages can be used as a means for 
reducing prices to the consumer, or to improve the service given, 
or purely as financial investments for the purpose of securing the 
most profitable return on the capital invested. In so far as they 
achieve either of the first two of these purposes they serve a useful 
function but, as the writer points out, if operated to the latter end, 
they may do incalculable harm to the industry, especially if the 
earning of dividends is permitted to be given priority of place over 
upkeep and maintenance of plant. The writer concludes that no 
one method of co-ordination can be stereotyped as the most appro- 
priate for all cases and he visualises the ultimate case for the 
establishment of independent commissioners to consider and deter- 
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mine the needs of individual localities—a conclusion in regard to. 
which there will doubtless be differences of opinion within the: 
industry. 

Two chapters are devoted to a study of the development and. 
growth of the public regulation of the industry and the steps that 
Parliament has taken from time to time to impose restrictions on. 
its operations in return for the granting of regulated monopoly rights. 
The varying methods by which restrictions have been imposed on 
the price that might be charged for gas are explained and the- 
deficiencies of each are examined, starting from the earliest appli-. 
cation of maximum prices and maximum rates of dividend, sub- 
stituted later by the more elastic method of co-relating a standard 
price to a standard rate of dividend, with provision for the increase- 
or reduction of the authorised dividend according to falls or rises. 
in the price actually charged for gas, and ultimately by the more. 
recent ‘‘ basic ’’ system of regulating dividend according to the- 
average price obtained from the sale of gas—a development that 
has led the writer, not unnaturally, to devote a chapter to price policy 
in connection with the supply of gas. 

It is the privilege of the critic if he can to discover and point 
inaccuracies. In a work of this nature, the pitfalls are many, but 
the pains that have evidently been taken to edit the work have 
rendered the discovery of errors difficult. There are, however, three- 
minor matters to which the writer will doubtless be glad to have his 
attention directed. Firstly, as the result of a misquoting of the total’ 
number of authorised undertakings in 1882 as 400 instead of 
500 (Chapter I, page 8) a misleading conclusion is reached as to. 
the increase which occurred in the number of authorised undertakings 
between 1882 and 1912. Secondly, whilst it is true, as is stated at 
the end of Chapter I (page 27), that the Gas Undertakings Act, 1929, 
extended the borrowing powers of all authorised gas undertakings 
(except in so far as they had already secured such extended powers. 
by private legislation), the Gas Regulation Act passed nine years. 
earlier enabled the Board of Trade, by order, to extend the share 
capital limits and borrowing powers of gas companies. Thirdly, 
the statement of the Government’s standpoint in regard to the confer- 
ring on statutory gas undertakers of the power to impose minimum 
charges, which is quoted in Chapter VI, was not made to representa- 
tives of the industry, as is stated on page 117 but, as the footnote 
on page 118 indicates, in the political arena of a Joint Committee- 
of both Houses of Parliament. 

One notices, in the pages devoted to an explanation of the- 
*“ basic ’’ system of regulating price and dividend, that the writer- 
accepts the common fallacy that the payment of a co-partnership~ 
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bonus is necessarily a part of this system. There is, of course, no 
inherent reason why the operation of a co-partnership scheme need 
form part of this system and there are instances in which the basic 
system has been authorised without a requirement that a co- 
partnership bonus shall be paid. Further, many undertakings 
operating under other systems have the power to and, in fact, operate 
co-partnership schemes. One would have liked to have seen a more 
extended reference made in this work to the value of co-partnership 
schemes and the part that they have played in securing the industry 
from major indusirial disputes. 
D. H. 


The Economics of To-day 

(1) Economics. By FREDERICK BENHAM (Reader in Commerce in the 
University of London). Pp. 481. (Pitman & Sons, Ltd.) 7s. 6d. net. 

(II) Introduction to the Theory of Employment. By Joan RoBINSON 
(Director of Studies in Economics at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Pp. 127. (Macmillan & Co., Ltd.) 4s. 6d. net. 

(III) Modern Money. By Myra Curtis, M.A. (Associate of Newnham 
College, Cambridge), and HucH TowNsHEND, B.A. (sometime scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge). Pp. 313. (G. Harrap & Co., Ltd.) 
7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. BENHAM’S is a text-book, and a good one. It was needed. 

Books written twenty or forty years ago when economics had more 

philosophy than technique do not suit the present day. The problems 

of the past twenty years have brought the economic technician—the 
analyst of practical problems—into his own. 

Thus, while Alfred Marshall (1890-1910) introduced his students 
to the mysteries of economics as “‘ on the one side a study of wealth, 
and, on the other, and more important side, a part of the study of 
man,’’ and Edwin Cannon (1914) incited his readers with the promise 
of ‘‘a brief explanation of the causes of economic welfare ’’; it is 
appropriate that Frederick Benham (1938) should cater for the 
interest in such topics as the trade cycle, public finance, exchange 
control, devaluation, import quotas, and recent changes in the British 
monetary and banking system. 

In view of the development of socialised and semi-socialised 
services, whose prices are frequently determined by considerations 
which do not find expression under competitive capitalism, it is 
of interest that more than one-third of this book is devoted to a 
discussion and analysis of ‘‘ The Working of the Price-Systems under 
Capitalism ’’—which, despite a certain tendenciousness in treatment, 
contains some of the most interesting and important material in the 
book. 
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The key to Mr. Benham’s handling of this subject is his early 
idealisation of consumers’ control. ‘‘ Under capitalism,’’ he writes, 
‘the consumer is king.’’ The democratic character of this sovereignty 
is limited by the fact that ‘‘ the pull exerted on the market by a man 
with £2,000 a year is ten times as great as the pull of a man with 
£200 a year.’’ And, as regards the power of this monarch, the 
reader is warned that the early illustrations “‘ ignore certain defects 
in actual working.’’ In particular, “‘ they ignore monopoly and 
they assume that the monetary system works smoothly.’’ 

By the time Mr. Benham has finished with its ‘‘ actual working,’’ 
one wonders why “‘ consumers’ control ’’ was ever hailed as a king. 
At the end, one may almost say, it emerges as little more than it 
really is—one among many equally important influences in the 
economic process, and one which is diminishing in importance. 

Before this very mild criticism gets itself overstated I hasten to 
assure the reader that this is the most comprehensive, well-balanced, 
readable and up-to-date introduction to the study of economics that 
has appeared for many years. It is assured of a warm welcome by 
students (including general readers) and teachers alike. 


The Theory of Employment is a heroic attempt to explain and 
simplify in 127 pages J. M. Keynes’ general theory of economics in 
its relation to employment. The carping and over-erudite critic, by 
anticipation, is disarmed—‘‘ In writing a book of this kind there is 
necessarily a conflict between the claims of rigour and simplicity. In 
the present case it is rigour that has been sacrificed where need be. . . . 
I have done my best to resist the temptation to address my col- 
leagues over the heads of the audience for which this book is 
properly intended.”’ 

As the general tendency of Keynes’ theory was carefully explained 
to readers of PuBLic ADMINISTRATION in April, 1936, further 
explanation will not be attempted now. 

It remains only to assess the effects of this abbreviation. First, 
there is a tendency to acquire the rigidity of dogma in matters where 
Keynes is tentative and experimental. This is particularly so when 
dealing with the relation of investment and savings—a subject which 
in one form or another dominates the whole book. The following 
illustration is not unfairly chosen. 

“We find . . . that however willing or reluctant the community 
may be to save, the rate of saving is always equal to the rate of 
investment. Greater willingness to save checks the increase in 
incomes, and reduces the size of the Multiplier, but it cannot increase 
the saving which is brought about by an increase in investment.’’ 

As to this ‘‘ Multiplier,’’ the theory is that the value of any 
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investment has to be multiplied by some unknown but frequently 
discoverable number to determine its final effect on the demand 
for goods and services. For instance, an investment in house-building 
creates a primary demand (equal to the investment) for the labour 
of house-builders, raw material makers, etc. These in turn will 
spend the money so obtained partly on consumption goods and partly 
on new investments, each successive round of spending being smaller 
than its predecessor, until the amount saved equals the amount of 
the original investment—from which point the original transaction 
ceases to influence spending. 


This theory provides an attractive inducement to expenditure 
on public works and other objects during trade depressions. But, 
it is suggested, the story is not complete without a fuller and deeper 
investigation of all the compensating processes which the original 
investment itself sets in motion. 


In the chapters in ‘‘ Foreign Trade ’’ there is the following: — 

“‘But from the point of view of the world as a whole the foreign 
investment of one country is not investment at all. If one country 
increases its surplus of exports to the rest of the world, the rest 
of the world must increase its surplus of imports from that country 
to an equal extent, and there is an increase of unemployment 
in the rest of the world which offsets the increase of employment 
in that country. . Moreover, as citizens of that country increase 
their holdings of securities representing loans to the rest of the 
world, the citizens of the rest of the world are increasing their 
indebtedness to that country, arid for the world as a whole there 
is no increase in wealth.”’ 


There is a short answer to such statements. 


One other complaint. It is a great disadvantage in dealing with 
the affairs of everyday life to attach special meanings to such ordinary 
words as “‘ savings ’’ and “‘ investments ’’ as is done here. 


This, however, is not a book about which one wishes only to 
criticise. Generally speaking, its vigour is to be commended. Its 
central themes, that unemployment is waste and that poverty arising 
out of plenty is an anachronism, is not only good humanity, they are 
the essence and starting assumptions of sound economics. For these 
good things, therefore, this book is recommended. 


Modern Money.—This is quite the best of these three books. It 
is at once more practical and nearer the truth. No matter how 
atrophied certain organs may be or how inopportune certain 
apparently reasonable policies may have proved, the economic 
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organism is never for one moment conceived as essentially a quaint 
Heath Robinson contraption operated on a single string (e.g., con- 
sumers’ control), or propelled from a single string (e.g., investment). 

While a real indebtedness to J. M. Keynes for his great discoveries 
is handsomely acknowledged—the indebtedness is discriminating 
thus :—‘* We have been unable to adopt the treatment in Mr. Keynes’ 
latest book of the relation between savings and investment.’’ 

This discrimination is itself a product of the approach to and 
treatment of the subject matter—concrete and practical throughout. 
After all, money is real. It is handled daily. Its quantity can be 
measured at any given time and place, and there is a known procedure 
for its increase or decrease. It has certain readily understood uses, 
and these are increased by the operating of the banking system. It 
is universally desired—yet its value depends on spending. These are 
among the very concrete things clearly described and explained in 
the early chapters. 

So well is this description and explanation done that one feels 
almost criminal in suggesting just one point where the authors appear 
to have conjured up a difficulty which isn’t really there. On page 26 
it is stated: — 

““ We do not, however, include as money everything recorded 
in the banks’ ledgers as part of their depositors’ balances. Some 
banks, when they make lIcans, enter them as if they were deposits 
in the borrowers’ accounts. Now, these amounts, before they are 
drawn upon, are no more money than is the record of the fact 
that the bank is willing to allow the depositor to overdraw the 
account, an alternative form in which the loan is frequently 
entered. As soon as the loan (or a part of it) has changed hands 
for value, it (or the part of it used in exchange) becomes money 
in the hands of the recipient. Till then it is on the same footing 
as notes in the printing-press, printed, but not yet delivered to 
the issuing bank.’’ 

The validity of this argument is, at least, questionable. One’s 
first reaction to it is that—if true—it must be very difficult for the 
statistician to measure the quantity of money at any given time. 
The second, and more fundamental, is that it isn’t true. When one’s 
banker enters a loan in one’s pass book, one has the right to draw 
cheques against it, its existence is already a liability of the bank. 
In all essentials it appears to be as much in circulation while credited 
to the original borrower as when it is transferred to other hands in 
payment of some debt. On the other hand—notes in the printing 
press do not appear to have these characteristics. 

But this is a comparatively minor and technical matter on which 
to register a difference of interpretation. Contemplation of it but 
enhances one’s appreciation of the treatment as a whole. 
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Of those passages in the book which bear directly on Government 
policy, one need only say that they are in keeping with the rest of the 
exposition—practical, sound, and based on experiment. Two brief 
quotations will give the flavour:— 


“* The view commonly held in Great Britain in 1931, when the 
public was appalled by the knowledge that extra-insurance benefits 
to the unemployed were being met by borrowing, is now regarded 
by economists as exactly the reverse of the correct one.’’. . . 


“* The question of how far deliberate additional expenditure by 
the Government of a country in time of slump might serve to 
induce recovery is one which has been discussed as a matter of 
theory by publicists and economists for many years past, and 
the great slump of 1930-33 offered extensive opportunities for 
testing the theory in practice.”’. . . . 


““ In the event, the pressure of economic necessity caused the 
arguments against the ‘‘ public works policy ’’ to be ignored by 
Governments in dire need of some means of restoring activity, 
and the results fully justified the experiment. Though in Great 
Britain it was found possible to induce recovery by a policy of 
keeping down interest rates and so stimulating private enterprise, 
the alternative of deliberate Government expenditure on public 
works was tried, with acknowledged success, in Italy, Germany, 
Belgium, Sweden, and the United States. And in 1936, when 
recovery in Great Britain was well advanced, it was noticeable 
that commentators on the monetary position were looking round 
for objects of Government expenditure to take the place of private 
expenditure on housing and State expenditure on armaments when 
these should fall off.’’ A. C. STEWART. 


Management 
The Studd Lectures on Industrial and Business Management, 1938. Pp. 93- 

(Management Journals, Ltd.) 

Here are four lectures: on ‘‘ Administration and the Individual,’’ by 
Mr. Frank Pick of the London Passenger Transport Board; on 
‘* Administration and Society,’’ by Major Urwick, the business- 
consultant; on ‘‘ Administration and Capital,’’ by Dr. W. H. Coates 
of Imperial Chemical Industries; and on ‘‘ Administration and the 
State,’’ by Sir Henry Bunbury. For the student of public administra- 
tion the first and the last are the most significant. 

Major Urwick cannot but be stimulating; but as we read his 
lecture in cold print, we find there little that he has not said or written 
elsewhere. He argues, on the whole convincingly, that business is 
acquiring a deeper sense of social responsibility; conceding to the 
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cynic that human nature remains the same, he shows that ‘‘ our 
social heritage is an expanding legacy, and . . . men do not behave 
in precisely the same way in a palace as in a slum.” 

Dr. Coates gives us an interesting analysis of the productive 
capacity of the worker (on his estimate, no more than 69s. 8d. per 
week on the average in Great Britain, after payment of interest on 
capital and depreciation) , a comparison between the ratio of fixed to 
ordinary capital in seven large companies, and a useful discussion of 
subsidiary companies, secret reserves and the powers of auditors. 

Sir Henry Bunbury is in his happiest vein. He makes the obvious 
point—that nevertheless cannot be too strongly emphasized—that 
the State is ‘‘ simply ourselves—all of us—organized in a particular 
way for a particular purpose, and acting through representatives 
called politicians.’’ Neither the politician nor the civil servant, he 
pleads, ‘‘ interferes with business relationships out of fun or sheer 
naughtiness. . . . The picture of the ambitious and industrious 
bureaucrat grasping for power and seeking to put his finger in the 
business pie is a wild travesty of Whitehall as I know it. They are 
timid, cautious creatures.’’ And then he turns to government inter- 
ference from the point of view of the business-man. ‘‘ It consists 
chiefy of ‘ don’ts’ ’’; he is always running up against it, and he 
thinks of Dora and utters maledictions to his gods. Yet I doubt if 
there is any general and serious desire to do things differently.”’ 
He ends up with a heartfelt plea for co-operation. ‘‘ The English- 
man’s instinct is rather to look for the common ground, for some 
basis of agreement, than to line up on one side or the other and draw 
his gun. At least I hope so, for this I am sure is the way of wisdom.”’ 

These quotations fail to do justice to the argument; but they 
illustrate, I hope, not only Sir Henry’s clear thought and vigorous 
expression, but a certain endearing quality that I can only call impish- 
ness. In analysing the activities of government—‘‘ governmental ”’ 
he calls them, with a certain lapse from grace—into three categories, 
protective, assisting and directive, he gives the student a useful sign- 
post in this mainly uncharted country. 

‘* How far can an ordered administration find place for, or leave 
scope to, the individual? ’’ That is the question posed by Mr. Frank 
Pick at the beginning of his lecture, on the whole the best of a good 
bunch. The lecture contains that doctrine of entropy, that every 
organism is subject to inevitable decay and death—a doctrine 
expounded more fully in a lecture to this Institute. But the speaker’s 
pessimism does not prevent him from taking a fairly cheerful view of 
the possibilities of giving scope to the individual in administration, 
nor does his fatalism prevent him from urging its paramount import- 
ance. He detests the idea of an organization as a machine; he takes 
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pleasure in the marks of individuality, in the various ways that are 
tried together in order to arrive at a common result, ‘‘ even though 
all ways cannot be the best ways.’’ He would like business to imitate 
the Civil Service in recruiting from all the rungs of the educational 
ladder, and in choosing for its administration men of a liberal educa- 
tion; but he is anxious that business should avoid the extreme rigidity 
of the Civil Service organization. The liberal education should, he 
thinks, include one specialized study; and after the budding adminis- 
trator enters into business he should have a year of drudgery, in 
order that he may know what routine means. ‘“‘ At an early stage,”’ 
he adds, “‘ but not at the earliest, for a newcomer should not be given 
a distaste for business before he realizes how fine business can be.”’ 

For the rest a few unconnected quotations must suffice. ‘‘ Humour 
is appreciated in every activity. ... In the foundation of good 
humour may fairly be said to be a liberal education. It leaps out of 
the odd and unexpected relationship which is most likely where the 
field of observation is wide and various.’’ ‘‘ To go into an institu- 
tion run on the hierarchical principle is uncomfortable and displeas- 
ing. To meet the hierophant is even more disquieting.’’ ‘‘ Manners 
have tended to be despised as a surface accomplishment. They are 
more than that; they are indications of an internal harmony and 
balance, of a virtue which conduces to leadership, of a reserve of 
strength.” ‘‘ One is compelled to recognize that in the totalitarian 
States there has been a release of the spirit. True, it has been canalised 
in one direction, but it is a gain that it flows at all.”’ 

In this last quotation we recognize the influence of European 
events on the speaker’s thought; and we recognize it also in the 
lectures of Major Urwick and Sir Henry Bunbury. All three seem 
impelled to rediscover and restate the characteristically British con- 
ception of administration, based on a passionate belief in freedom. 
It is not an easy conception to realize: it can never be attained by 
‘“‘ muddling through.’’ But in describing the goal and indicating 
the way to it, this booklet sets an excellent example. 

W. D. SHarp. 


Management 
The Development of Scientific Management in Great Britain. By L. URWIcK, 

Pp. 85. (Management Journals, Ltd.) 

By preparing for the International Management Congress at 
Washington this little outline of developments in Great Britain, Major 
Urwick has performed a very useful service. He regards the science 
of management as the joint product of the accountant and the 
engineer. He finds two main reasons for the former indifference, 
and even hostility, in Great Britain to the work of the American 
pioneer, F. W. Taylor: first, that the development of high speed 
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steel in America as the result of Taylor’s work drove the British 
engineers back to their workshops in an effort, not altogether 
unsuccessful, to recover their technical ascendancy, and thus 
“Taylor the inventor slammed the door on Taylor the philoso- 
pher ’’; secondly, and later, that the British, under the powerful 
influence of the trade unions, had developed a deeper sense of social 
responsibility than the Americans, and were suspicious, therefore, of 
the ‘‘ alleged tendency of scientific management to overstrain, 
mechanise and limit the initiative of the workers.’’ The word 
“‘ alleged ’’ begs the question; but it is easy to see that Major Urwick 
his little sympathy with the ‘‘ cycle of mechanical movements . . 
prescribed not by the worker or by the traditions of master-craftsmen 
of his class, but by an outside and unsympathetic authority in the 
shape of the scientific expert.’”? Major Urwick proceeds to trace the 
origins and development of the various management-associations 
after the War; it is no fault of his that his very condensed account 
leaves the reader with a certain sense of bewilderment. 

The factual and bibliographical data contained in this book are 
of great value—or would be, if one could rely on their correctness. 
From this point of view, it is not reassuring to notice that two different 
dates are given for the founding of the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, and that both of them are wrong. Management Research 
Groups were started in 1926, and not in 1927. Samuel Smiles’ Lives 
of the Engineers was published not in 1857 but four years later; and 
the Institute of Labour Management, under that name, was founded 
not in 1913 but in 1931. The conditions under which this book was 
published may have made it difficult to avoid hasty writing or proof- 
reading; but it is hoped that all such details will be verified in the 
fuller study of the subject which the author promises. 


W. D. SHarpP. 


A Century of City Go vernment, Manchester 1838—1938 
By Suena D. Simon, M.A. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) 12s. 6d. net. 
THE Manchester City Council is fortunate in this history. Apart 
from the personal qualifications of the writer, the book itself is short 
enough to be read by busy people and long enough to be able to 
say things, and not merely catalogue them. It is, as Lady Simon 
says in the preface, an interpretation, and not merely a chronicle 

of events. 

Agreeably with this aim, she makes remarks which may serve 
to correct too cursory an acquaintance with the facts. Thus, she 
takes (page 51) a point which is sometimes missed, viz.: that the 
very numerous local Acts which preceded the general legislation of 
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the Municipal Corporation and Public Health Acts constitute a great 
and widespread expression of local initiative. This remains true, 
even though all this activity failed to overtake the evils which it set out 
to combat. Again, it was worth pointing out (page 3096), although, 
strictly it should not be necessary, that the very active steps taken 
by the City Council in its early days in enforcing on owners the 
sanitary requirements of the Manchester law were not inconsistent 
with the economic views held by the leading members for the simple 
reason that the two things are not, in fact, connected. 

One is struck in reading the book by the public spirit exhibited 
in the earlier part of the period dealt with (though not, of course, 
exclusively then): but one is also struck with the fact that actual 
achievement belongs largely to the present century and was often 
not reached till then. The chapter on Public Health is interesting 
in this connection. The death-rate in Manchester was high, and it 
remained so. The Medical Officer of Health of 1868 is quoted as 
referring to Manchester as one of the most unhealthy towns in the 
Kingdom, and the Medical Officer of Health of 1898 is quoted as 
saying that Manchester’s high death-rate still required explanation. 
The general death-rate in I900 was 27 per 1,000; it is now 13. The 
infant death-rate was 188 in 1900; it is now 77. 

It is the same with education, on which there is a very interesting 
chapter. Here again the public spirit shown in the early time is 
very noticeable. People were so much impressed by the need for 
education that they ran schools themselves. Cobden was one of 
those who did so, as mentioned on- page 215. Morley in his Life 
of Cobden says of him that he threw as much enthusiasm into an 
exhibition which he arranged of twenty infant school children from 
Manchester, as he ever did afterwards into great affairs of State. 
But, for all this, Lady Simon, who is well qualified to judge, says 
(page 263) that the last thirty years are those in which much greater 
advance has been possible than at any other period throughout the 
century under review. 

There are a few minor points which seem to need verification or 
correction. In regard to the more recent history of Church Rates— 
see page 65—it is so difficult to believe that Manchester citizens in 
the ’fifties could be made to pay a rate for which there was no 
legal basis by the simple process of omitting the word “‘ optional ”’ 
from the demand note, that one feels that the legal position cannot 
have been exactly as, or as clear as, is suggested. Indeed, if it 
were so, the Church Rate Abolition Act of 1868, next referred to, 
would apparently have made no difference in Manchester. The 
footnote saying that the last year that this rate was collected by the 
Overseers was 1927 seems to be wrong in some way, or perhaps was 
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not intended to refer to the Church Rate. No item of this kind was 
included in the demand note of that year. 

Robert Rawlinson, referred to on page 171, is a more important 
person in sanitary history than would be inferred from the words 
“a civil engineer who was employed by the Government ’’: but, 
perhaps, that is not important from the point of view of Manchester. 
The remark that follows, viz.: that until 1888 outside the boroughs 
there was no organisation other than that of the parish or township, 
and neither of these authorities had any sanitary powers, is not 
correct as it stands, as can be seen by referring to the Public Health 
Act, 1875, which says that for the purposes of the Act England, 
except the Metropolis, shall consist of districts, to be called respec- 
tively urban sanitary districts and rural sanitary districts. Possibly 
“* 7888 ’’ is a misprint for ‘‘ 1848,’’ though the remark would not 
be quite true even so. 

The prohibition of back-to-back houses by general legislation 
referred to on page 287 was made by the Housing, Town Planning, 
etc., Act, 1909. The erection of houses of this kind was, however, 
very generally prevented before that by building by-laws. 

These are unimportant points. The book covers much ground 
involving multitudinous details, and it is almost impossible to be 
right on all of them. There is an immense amount to be learnt from 
it, and if, as Lady Simon suggests in the preface, it is followed by 
similar studies, it should certainly be regarded as the model. 


E. H. RHopsEs. 


Local Administration in New Zealand 


Local Authority Finance, Accounts and Administration. By ARTHUR LEESE 
and CLIFFORD L. BisHop. (Whitcombe and Tombs, Ltd., Auckland, etc.) 
£2 2s. 


Tuis book might truly be called, as the publishers claim, the Local 
Bodies’ Encyclopedia. It is a weighty volume in more than one 
sense—in avoirdupois, it weighs 4 Ibs. 2 oz. Readers will therefore 
not regard it as a bedside book. 

The authors of the book are, respectively, the Town Clerk, One 
Tree Hill Borough Council, Auckland, and the Town Clerk and 
General Manager, Eastbourne Borough Council, Wellington. They 
both hold the qualification of Associate Registered Accountant, New 
Zealand, and the publication of the book is the direct outcome of the 
policy of the New Zealand Society of Accountants in promoting 
research for the compilation of an authoritative work on this subject. 
The authors were placed equal in a competition which was held and 
were awarded gold medals of the Society. The judges of the com- 
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petition recommended that the winners publish a book framed on 
their theses. 


There is no need to comment on the value of the work or on 
the lucidity of the authors. That has been already done by the 
assessors of the competition in New Zealand. It is more natural to 
draw attention to the points on which New Zealand practice differs 
from our own. 


The most striking feature that emerges from a perusal of the 
book is the fact that the forms of ‘‘ consolidation ’’ of local govern- 
ment processes which we have witnessed in this country within the 
past twenty or thirty years have not visibly influenced New Zealand 
practice. That is presumably due to the differences between the 
old and new countries, or it may be due to some particular genius 
which we have in England which has not been concurrently 
developed in our kinsmen in New Zealand. Apart from the broader 
aspects of local government, the small matters of daily routine will 
occasion surprise to the financial officer in this country. For 
example, a borough council may in every financial year expend for 
purposes not authorised by any Act or law sums not exceeding one per 
cent. of the general rate “‘ struck ’’ for that year. . The process of 
““ making a rate ’’ in England has always been a mystery to officials. 
The “‘ striking ’’ of one is a pleasant variation. In certain classes 
of boroughs the surplus of income at the end of each year is ‘‘ appor- 
tioned amongst the several wards in proportion to the amount of 
general rates received from such wards respectively in such year 
for expenditure for the special benefit of such wards.’’ The same 
principle applies to the ridings of a county. 


Accounts other than of trading undertakings are kept on a cash 
basis. Mechanical aids are not eschewed, but full advantage does 
not seem to be taken of them. In describing the use of cash 
registers, for instance, we read: —“‘ All copies of receipts, cut off and 
retained in the machine, are removed at the end of each day and 
entered individually (except in trading accounts) in a cash book. 
The receipts are then bound numerically into books of suitable size 
for easy handling. Where more than one register is in use, a separate 
cash book for each machine is really essential, in view of the fact 
that the numerous transactions recorded would require more than 
one clerk for posting receipts to the various ledgers.”’ 


Numerous rates are levied—too numerous to detail here—and a 
penalty of 10 per cent. may be added to all rates unpaid after six 
months and fourteen days of demand. The penalty is credited to 
the general rate, although it must be applied (if applied at all) to 
all rates. 
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The rule for calculation of government subsidy on rates is 
interesting but complicated. Part of the rule provides that where 
the general rate collected exceeds £750 and is collected on the capital 
value or the unimproved value, the subsidy is not paid on any amount 
exceeding the sum that would be collectible from a rate of #d. in 
the pound on capital value. The subsidy in this case is at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. in the pound on this sum. 

The rating system in New Zealand is not uniform. It may, at 
the discretion of the Council, be on capital value, unimproved value 
or annual value, and the system may be changed from time to time. 
The unimproved value system may not be adopted until after a poll 
of the ratepayers has decided in its favour. Whatever the result of 
the poll, no new proposal may be submitted to the ratepayers until 
the expiration of three years from that date. 

The unimproved value system is popular, particularly among the 
boroughs, for out of 122 boroughs in the Dominion, 79 were, at 
tst April, 1933, on this system, while 17 were on the capital value 
system and 26 on annual value. Considerable concessions have 
to be made to the owners of farmland. The authors themselves 
strongly favour the annual value system and, at a time when there 
is so much rubbish talked about the rating system here, it is refresh- 
ing to read such sane views. These ~iews are all the more valuable 
coming, as they do, from a country which has experimented with 
other forms of taxation. 

The complication of numerous rates (although apparently a 
consolidated rate may be levied) is carried to an even greater extent 
to the bank accounts which, if not actually ordered to be kept, are 
encouraged. Accounts are kept for each of the rates (including a 
special rate for loan charges), and for each loan raised under the 
Local Bodies Loans Act, 1926, and for other matters, the under- 
lying principle being, apparently, that payment into bank is regarded 
as equivalent to investment and not as a natural operation as with us. 

Considerable interest attaches to the section dealing with loans 
and their management. Incidentally, it will hardly surprise English 
readers to learn that, in a country where the town clerk is an 
accountant, the council should authorize the treasurer to seal the 
securities. Loans are of two kinds: (1) those which require a poll 
of ratepayers, and (2) those which do not. The latter are for limited 
purposes. The poll is part of a very elaborate procedure which 
includes (as in the case of a non-poll loan) the levying of a special 
rate for loan charges. Although we may not like this plan, yet there 
is method in it! A ratepayer who can see another special rate in 
offing is not going to be enthusiastic in support of the loan. Any- 
how, the polling being satisfactory, bearer debentures are duly issued 
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with coupons attached. The banks prefer that sort ‘‘ for good 
reasons.’’ Provision must be made for repayment either by the 
creation of a sinking fund or by making the debentures payable by 
periodical drawings or, in rarer cases, by the instalment method. 
The sinking fund method in New Zealand involves the appointment 
by the council of Sinking Fund Commissioners, to whom the con- 
tributions are paid and who invest them in such securities as the 
council direct. The maiter becomes somewhat complicated and, as 
the authors point out, there are serious objections to the sinking fund 
method, (a) capital losses, (b) interest losses, (c) investment delays 
and (d) possibility of default (7.e., in the payment of contributions 
to the Commissioners). The authors therefore strongly recommend 
the adoption of the periodical drawings or annual redemption method 
and, after quoting eminent American authorities in support of their 
opinion together with a similar view by the Chairman of the Local 
Government Loans Board, say, ‘‘ there can be no doubt that the 
death-knell of the sinking fund system in New Zealand has been 
sounded, and it will have few mourners once the benefits of the other 
systems of debt repayment become more widely known and 
appreciated.”’ 

The authors quote the view that New Zealand is ‘“‘ over- 
governed ’’—an allegation that may well be made of other countries— 
and the fact that there were 686 local authorities functioning in the 
Dominion at 31st March, 1935, seems to support that view. The 
population is about 1,500,000. The number of local authorities is 
accounted for by the existence of between four and five hundred 
“‘ Boards ’’—Boards for all sorts of purposes, including 60 Rabbit 
Boards. 

The present volume is to be commended to all students of com- 
parative local government and those responsible for its publication 
are to be congratulated on their enterprise. 

SYDNEY LaRKIN. 


Superannuation 
Local Government Superannuation. By W. G. GILLinGs and G. H. FORSTER. 
(Charles Knight & Co., Ltd.) Pp. xxvii and 419. 25s. 
Any attempt to establish a local government service on a national 
basis at all comparable to the Civil Service must provide conditions 
which induce entrants to that service to look upon it as a career. 
Superannuation and mobility within the service are important factors 
in producing this result. Moreover, these two elements must be so 
combined that an employee transferring from the service of one 
local authority to that of another shall carry with him his super- 
annuation rights and be able to count all his local government service 
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for the purpose of calculating the allowance to which he will be 
entitled on retirement. Provisions designed for these ends have been 
applied to special classes of employees, but the establishment of a 
uniform scheme of compulsory superannuation for the general staffs 
of local authorities is to be the work of the Local Government Super- 
annuation Act, 1937. 

In common with many local government services, the develop- 
ment of superannuation has passed through three well-marked stages. 
At first experiments are made by particular authorities under local 
Act powers; secondly, these experiments prove sufficiently successful 
to justify adoptive legislation; while finally the service is generalised 
and made compulsory. But this type of development is apt to lead 
to complications in the general law as finally established. Thus the 
Act of 1937 has to make provision for three types of authority: those 
maintaining superannuation schemes under local Acts, those which 
have taken advantage of the adoptive Local Government and Other 
Officers Superannuation Act, 1922, and those which have no provision 
for superannuating their general employees. 

Administration will be in the hands of the larger authorities, which 
will maintain superannuation funds for their own employees and for 
the employees of the lesser authorities situate within their areas. 
Broadly the scheme of the Act is to require all whole-time permanent 
officers to become subject to these contributory schemes. Servants 
and part-time officers may be included by resolution of the employ- 
ing authority. But the position of temporary officers is peculiar. On 
the one hand local authorities must on occasion employ additional 
temporary staff, which cannot properly be taken into permanent 
service. On the other hand, if this were permitted without restriction, 
it might lead to general evasion of compulsory superannuation. This 
difficulty is foreseen by the Act of 1937, which accordingly provides 
that temporary officers must be brought within the appropriate 
superannuation scheme when they have completed two years’ local 
government service. In practice this provision may give rise to some 
difficulties, but it should prove valuable both in compelling local 
authorities to face staffing problems and in increasing the mobility 
of employment in the local government service. 


Knight’s Local Government Superannuation is written by a 
barrister and an accountant. It is late in appearance for a book on 
a new Act, since it is only published one year after the Act was 
passed; but the Act does not come into complete operation until the 
ist April, 1939, and the delay in publication has enabled the mass of 
rules and regulations made under the Act to be included. The book 
is in familiar form. After introductory chapters dealing in continuous 
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narrative form with the history and provisions of the legislation, the 
Act is printed section by section with notes, while there are included 
in appendices the Ministerial circulars and rules and regulations so far 
issued, as well as excerpts from other legislation bearing on the 
matter. The book was published too early to enable reference to 
be made to those sections of the Fire Brigades Act, 1938, which 
affect the matter of superannuation. The work has been very com- 
petently done, though in some places the notes may perhaps be 
thought a little too full. There are useful chapters on the administra- 
tion of superannuation funds and on income tax, while a table of 
dates, on which are to be taken the various steps of administrative 
action necessary to bring the Act into force, and a ready reckoner 
are included. Perhaps it may be permissible to wish that the differ- 
ence between the types, in which the Act and the notes are respectively 
printed, had been more marked. 

There are many steps to be taken by local authorities before the 
Act is in full operation, and this book will form a useful guide both 
through these preliminaries and to the general administration of the 
Act. 

W. O. Harr. 


Australasia 


Public Administration, New Zealand, Vol. 1, No. 1. 
Public Administration, New South Wales, Vol. 1, Nos, 2 and 3. 


THE appearance of the first number of the journal of the New South 
Wales Regional Group of the Institute has already been welcomed 
in these columns: we have now to greet the second and third 
numbers, and to this is added the pleasure of announcing the advent 
of a New Zealand Journal of Public Administration. It is, indeed, 
gratifying that the example of our own journal and the work of 
our own Institute should have led our friends and colleagues in 
Australia and New Zealand to embark on the enterprise of establish- 
ing journals which will record primarily the study of administrative 
problems as they exist and develop in their own countries. Every 
member of the Institute will wish the respective efforts great success 
and will hope to see as much co-operation as possible between the 
several journals devoted to the common study. It is often very 
helpful to view one’s own problems in the slightly different setting 
which is provided when they become the problems of another 
administration or another person: however akin the circumstances 
may be, the chances are that fresh light will be thrown and certain 
points will stand out more clearly. 

The first issue of the New Zealand Journal sets a high standard, 
both in the character of its contents and the style of its production. 
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The printing, the paper and the general form are a credit to the 
resources of New Zealand in the matter of publishing; and if the 
imitation of our own journal frankly touches the degree of ‘‘ the 
sincerest form of flattery ’’ there are points in the production where 
we might well return the compliment. 

The issue is graced by a foreword from the Prime Minister of 
New Zealand, the Right Hon. M. J. Savage, in which he cordially 
welcomes the establishment of the journal and expresses his con- 
viction that it is “‘ a most important function of the Government 
to stimulate in the members of the Public Service, both central and 
local, a desire to increase the effectiveness of the work which they 
now do so well.’’ It is understood that this wise opinion has taken 
practical shape in a grant to the New Zealand Institute from Govern- 
ment funds, support which is well justified by the quality of the 
journal now published. Expressions of good wishes are contributed 
also by Messrs. T. Mark and J. H. Boyes, Public Service Commis- 
sioners, Mr. G. McNamara, Director-General of the Post and 
Telegraph Department, and Mr. G. H. Mackley, General Manager 
of the New Zealand Railways. 

The editor, Mr. F. B. Stephens, is to be congratulated on having 
obtained for the first number of the journal so excellent and varied 
a collection of contributions. The variety well illustrates the breadth 
of the field to be covered by the modern study of public admini- 
stration. The contents are as follows:—Local Bodies and their 
Relation to Public Administration, by Hon. W. E. Parry; Govern- 
ment in a Changing World, by B. R. Turner, B.A., B.Com.; 
Administration and the Professional Officer, by G. L. Agar, B.Sc., 
A.M.LE.E.; The Legislature and the Administrative Body, by 
A. G. Harper; The Indian Civil Service, by S. N. Ziman, M.A., 
M.Sc., I.C.S.; Some Notes on the History of the Classification of 
the Public Service in New Zealand, by F. B. Stephens, M.A., 
B.Com.; Experience of the Customs Department under the Present 
Method of Recruitment of Staff, by E. D. Good; The Function of 
the Public Servant in Relation to National Planning, by J. W. 
Mawson, Dip.C.D., F.R.I.B.A.; and The Treasury as a Co- 
ordinating Factor in Public Service Administration, by Dr. A. R. F. 
Mackay, M.Com. (N.Z.), Ph.D. (London). 

Truly a representative and well-mixed series of subjects. In 
almost every case the treatment is fresh and illuminating, even when 
the subject is one which has been under discussion in Great Britain 
and America during the years, now mounting in number, in which 
public administration has received serious study. The first number 
of the new journal contains ample proof that the public service of 
New Zealand has in its ranks men (and, let us hope, women) who 
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will make a valuable contribution to that study and open up to 
others the distinctive experience of the Dominion in government and 
public affairs. 


The journal of the New South Wales Regional Group is more 
limited in its scope than that of New Zealand, for the very good 
reason that members of the Group receive also copies of the journal 
of the parent Institute. There are more ways than one of combining 
a wide view of administrative thought and experience with special 
attention to the problems of a particular country or region; and 
New South Wales has adopted the interesting and valuable plan of 
supplementing the journal issued in London with one which contains 
papers selected from among those delivered at the meetings of the 
Institute in Sydney. This plan has resulted in the publication in 
the two numbers under review of six papers of great interest. Two 
of the papers (published in the issue of June, 1938) have historical 
interest, consisting, as they do, of the addresses delivered at the 
Inaugural Meeting of the New South Wales Regional Group of the 
Institute on 3rd October, 1935, by Sir Phillip Whistler Street, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, and Mr. J. C. Westhoven, Commonwealth 
Public Service Arbitrator. Both addresses deal with public admini- 
stration in its broader aspects and with the service which may be 
rendered by such study as an Institute of Public Administration is 
designed to undertake; and any member of the Institute who fears 
that his original interest and enthusiasm may be waning should read 
these two addresses: they will revive his ideals and renew his hopes. 


Three of the papers deal with administrative problems of 
Australia. These are:—Irrigation, with Special Reference to New 
South Wales, and Marketing of Primary Production in New South 
Wales, both by G. J. Evatt, and Railway Operation at Home and 
Abroad, by A. G. Dennis. The two papers by Mr. Evatt, one 
in the March issue and the other in the June issue, will have a 
special interest for English readers, for they reveal the nature of the 
problems which the physical and social conditions of Australia are 
creating for our kinsmen overseas; and it is evident, even to one 
as unfamiliar with these problems as the present reviewer, that 
Mr. Evatt’s handling of them must have great practical value for 
his colleagues who are dealing with them administratively. 


The remaining paper (March issue) is a full report of the address 
delivered by the President of the Institute, Lord Stamp, at the 
Dinner held in his honour on his recent visit to Sydney. The 
subject of the address was The Problem of the Semt-Soctalized Under- 
taking; and the Sydney audience was treated to a fine example of 
the play of penetrating thought on an experience both wide and 
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close of the circumstances in which ‘“‘ to-day capitalism and collecti- 
vism are finding a common meeting place in the great corporation.”’ 
It can confidently be prophesied that the New South Wales Regional 
Group will soon discover that this number of its journal is out of 
print. 


A. J. WALDEGRAVE. 





Notes 


COURSES FOR GOVERNMENTAL OFFICERS IN HALIFAX, N.S., CANADA 
By L. RicutTer, of the Institute of Public Affairs, Dalhousie University 


WHEN work in Public Administration was taken up at Dalhousie University in 
1936, it was done with the intention to give not only undergraduates and graduates 
an education that would fit them for government posts, but also to take care of 
civil servants and other employees already in the public service. Various 
universities in England and the United States have already put forth successful 
efforts in that field—in the United States this sort of activity is called “‘ in 
service ’’ training—but Dalhousie was probably the first university in Canada to 
tackle the problem in a systematic way. The task was undertaken after consulta- 
tion and in close co-operation with the government departments concerned. This 
was essential as the course was meant to meet the requirements of present-day 
government, and models taken from other parts of the world, valuable as they 
might be in themselves, could not be followed without carefully adapting them to 
the coiditions prevailing in Nova Scotia. Just as essential as the co-operation of 
government departments were the suggestions received from the body of officers 
who were to take part in the course. In order to establish a close contact with 
them, a committee was formed on which all the departments whose staff had been 
invited to participate were represented by a member. This committee has held 
repeated meetings. Its members have discussed the curriculum and have given 
valuable suggestions for its extension. They have also worked out the rules for 
control of attendance and the issuing of certificates. Through the medium of this 
committee, the teaching staff was in permanent touch with the student body and 
informed about the reaction of their teaching on them. This was all the more 
important as in the first year the whole task was naturally of an experimental 
nature. 


The experiment has proved very successful indeed. Not less than 208 students 
registered for the course. This number included 121 men and 87 women. They 
were all from Halifax as communications would have made it too difficult for 
people from outside to attend. The participation of the various departments 
may be seen from the following table :— : 

Bominion 

Fisheries = pie ea pee is spe vi 6 

Immigration... se eee ‘ies 7" _ eee 

National Revenue (Customs and Excise and Income 
Tax Divisions) 

Post Office 

Transport... 

Works and Mines 


1S*) 
OH AN 
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Provincial 
Agriculture ... ol hs — és dz. ai 4 
Health re 10 
Highways (Dratting a ‘and Accounting Offices and Motor 
Vehicle Branch) . wes 48 
Lands and Forests... whe aa? iors <aé ood 5 
Labour Bare ait ai rs sty a5 tw 4 
Mines " kde we was 4 
Old Age Pensions and Child Welfare ay ee shi 10 
Power Commission . oe sis soe 10 
Provincial Secretary’: s Office aoe a5 oa ea 8 
Provincial Treasurer’s Office Ny aus et aoe 19 
Workmen’s Compensation Board ae zi ae 9 
City of Halifax ... iss oe oon des 28s be 13 


At the end of the course a certificate of attendance was issued to those who 
had attended regularly and complied with certain rules laid down by the com- 
mittee. One hundred and sixty-nine certificates were issued in that way. In the 
majority of cases where certificates could not be given, it was due to the fact that 
the students concerned had to be absent from the lectures on account of journeys 
undertaken for their departments. 


The teaching body was drawn partly from the staff of Dalhousie University, 
partly from professional experts and partly from the ranks of the Civil Service. 
This combination proved to be a very happy one. While subjects in the field of 
Political Science and Economics as taught at a university were in the foreground, 
there were also quite a number of courses dealing with actual problems of govern- 
ment service and given by men who had enjoyed practical experience in that field. 


The following is a list of the classes offered in the course :— 


The Canadian Constitution. 
Problems of Public Finance. 
Actual Labour Problems. 
Contemporary History. 
Interpreting Contracts. 

How to Read a Statute. 
Drafting Reports. 

Accounting and Auditing. 
Problems of Modern Engineering. 


There was also held a class on Actual Problems of Public Administration in 
which lectures were given by heads of government departments and one municipal 
officer. Those lecturing were C. H. Bland, Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission, Ottawa; A. H. Barnstead, Deputy Provincial Secretary, Halifax; 
F. W. Walsh, Director of Marketing for the Province of Nova Scotia, Halifax; 
Dr. A. F. Cameron, Deputy Minister of Mines, Halifax, and C. P. Bethune, City 
Solicitor, Halifax. 


The results obtained in the course have been so satisfactory from the point of 
view of both the students and the teaching staff, that the inter-departmental 
committee, whose activities have been described above, expressed the wish that 
it should be held again next year. It will, however, not be a repetition of the 
former course: the duration of the various classes will be extended, new subjects 
will be added, others which have proved to be less interesting eliminated, mistakes 
that have been made avoided. As in the previous year the co-operation of the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments will be sought and it is most gratifying to 
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mention in this connection that a number of leading government officers from 
Ottawa have declared their readiness to give a lecture. Among them are 
J. A. Wilson, Aviation Branch, Department of Transportation, David Sim, 
Commissioner of Excise, and group Fraser Elliott, Chief of Income Tax. 
Miss Charlotte Whitton of Ottawa, Executive Director of the Canadian Welfare 
Council, will speak to the course on Social Administration. These speakers from 
Ottawa will be supplemented by a group of government officers from Halifax who 
will discuss problems of provincial and municipal government. 
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The Country Citizen. Published by the Countryman. 88 pp. 3s. 6d. 
It is often asserted, by teachers and students alike, that Local Government as a subject 
for study is dull, and that the text-books are tedious reading. But the services rendered 
to the community by local councils are of such magnitude to-day and the organisation of 
these Councils of such importance within the democratic framework of our modern English 
state, that some systematic study of them cannot but be worth while. The majority 
of our people live in urban areas, large and small, and it is usually agreed that government 
in towns is more virile, and that a closer correspondence obtains between elector and 
elected than is the case in rural areas. The Countryman is therefore to be congratulated 
on producing a book which deals exclusively with the civic functions of the rural inhabitant. 

In the form of a glossary, so that the information is readily accessible, this book is 
clearly not intended to take the place of the standard works on the subject, and is no mere 
abstract of them. Even for those who would claim to know quite a lot about Local 
Government, the time spent in a perusal of The Country Citizen would be amply repaid. 
As is to be expected the longer accounts deal with the main authorities, the Bench and the 
Councils—County, District and Parish, and their main administrative work. But we 
cannot be reminded too often of the importance of preserving ‘‘ amenity’ (a subject 
dealt with statutorily for the first time in the Town and Country Planning Act, 1932). 
Local powers for preserving trees and wild flowers, for preventing the unsightly and 
insanitary accumulation of litter, and for the control of advertisements should be more 
widely known than at present. The unsatisfactory nature of advertisement control by 
legislation is shortly but very effectively described. 

The rural worker is entitled to, and does indeed demand that his life be as full as 
possible, and that there should be available to him various cultural opportunities. These 
will be found under the headings—Adult Education, Drama, Libraries, Museums, Music— 
a catholic list. 

It is natural to find a longer description of Housing and Planning. (The Housing Bills 
referred to on pp. 49 and 50 are now Acts.) But it must be remembered that people hold 
different views on Housing policy. The Housing (Financial Provisions) Act of 1938 met 
with a good deal of Parliamentary opposition, when it was in bill form. Though a uniform 
subsidy will be payable for slum clearance and for the abatement of overcrowding, the 
abolition of the dual basis of grant, per person displaced and per house built, gave rise to 
much criticism. In the rural areas, R.D.C.’s will be able, under this Act to make further 
provision for the agricultural population, and subsidies are still obtainable for houses built 
by private enterprise. 

There is always some danger of considering county government, as though it were just 
stereotyped administration under the direction and guidance of Whitehall. If this were 
the true situation, it would indeed be harmful to the life and spirit of local institutions. 
There must be some philosophy of local as well as of central government. It is interesting 
to read (pp. 31 and 32) of the disabilities of county councils largely on account of the size 
of their areas, in relation, of course, to their functions and financial capacity. ‘Ifa new 
system with a broader base and with more elasticity is wanted it can only be applied in 
large areas uniting rich and poor, agriculture and industry.” Larger areas may come in 
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the future, but if any system of regionalism be developed, the arguments set out under the 
heading of ‘‘ Local Government and Party Politics ” will have little validity. The Party 
System has not really so many shortcomings as the writer would seem to suggest. Moreover, 
county councils are not necessarily the best of training grounds for the House of Commons. 
It would be no less than heaven-sent guidance if provincial government would show a way 
for mending the machinery of central government. At the moment the alternatives to our 
form of party government seem to be either the rigid totalitarianism of a Fascist state, or 
a loose individualism in central and local politics which makes the choice of ‘‘ governors ”’ 
turn on personality rather than on policy. 

Now, if those who live in and through the countryside will take such a book as 
The Country Citizen and read it, not only for its information and guidance, but in order to 
gain material for considered reflexion, we shall move a little nearer to that goal of an 
instructed democracy. And if this small book encourage further reading, of the larger and 
more detailed works on local government, the author would surely feel amply repaid for his 
efforts. Apart, however, from that, the book stands on its merits, and in the words of the 
title page is a “ First Aid to the Rural Resident.” 

S. H.C. 


Royal Commissions of Inquiry. The Significance of Investigations in British Politics. 
By H. McD. Clokie and J. Wm. Robinson. (Stanford University Press, California; 
Oxford University Press, London.) 1937. 14s. 

Tuart the efficiency of political and administrative action will be conditioned by the accuracy 

and adequacy of the information upon which it is based amounts to little more than a 

self-evident proposition. In singling out Royal Commissions of Inquiry for special study 

the authors of this work have taken a limited view of the real administrative subject at 
issue, because whatever differences may be discerned in prestige, utility and procedure 
between the work of Royal Commissions, Departmental Committees and Select Committees, 
they have no particular significance in the realities of administration. Within its limits, 
however, the book forms a useful contribution to administrative history. The authors 
have made an investigation among nineteenth century parliamentary papers and they have 
succeeded in presenting a useful summary of the main lines of development. Their six 
chapters cover an account of the place of Royal Commissions in British Government, their 
early development, and the “ great era,’”’ as they call it, of Royal Commissions in the 
nineteenth century. In the chapter on Royal Commissions and Politics there is a short 
attempt to evaluate the influence of Royal Commissions in securing legislative changes. 

This is a study of enormous dimensions and it is doubtful whether it will ever be satisfactorily 

performed. After a discussion of procedure the authors go on to speak of thé contemporary 

“decline” of Royal Commissions, a somewhat dubious personification of their subject 

based on statistical evidence that the average number now appointed each year is less than 

it was in the mid-nineteenth century. 

While it is obvious that so vast a field is not likely to be exhausted in the 217 pages of 
this work, it is a useful general survey. The following criticisms relate to points of detail. 

In deploring the relative freedom of the British executive from parliamentary 
supervision, some reference, not very adequate, is made to the work of the Select Committee 
on Estimates, but surprisingly, nothing is said of the work of the Public Accounts Committee. 

One or two historical judgments seem to need some qualification. Is it strictly true, 
for instance, relying upon the relatively few parliamentary papers of the eighteenth century 
to say that then “ there was no consciousness of the need for enquiry into economic and 
social problems, because no changes were contemplated by the ruling powers”? Again, 
to say that “‘ there was arising in the first half of the nineteenth century as a result of the 
influence of Benthamism .. . a reaction against the old patronage system ”’ is to ignore 
the very considerable agitation against placemen, and sinecure holders of the eighteenth 
century as well as being a very poor compliment to Burke’s efforts for Economical Reform. 

Finally, although an account of the minutiz of public printing costs can hardly be expected, 
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to say that “‘ the greater expense of printing (the reports and evidence of Commissions) 
was but a part of the increased cost of all government printing ’’ conveys an incorrect 
implication that government printing was produced at increased cost in the nineteenth 
century. The total expenses under this head certainly rose but this was because more was 
printed. The cost per job was being steadily reduced by the efforts of the Stationery Office 
and the Treasury. 

F. R. C. 


Biologists in Search of Material. Interim Report of the Pioneer Health Centre, Peckham. 

(Faber & Faber.) 2s. 

Tue Peckham Health Centre is one of the most interesting medico-social experiments at 
present in progress. The research has now been carried out for some two years. It is 
essentially a study of man in an urban environment and his adjustment thereto. The 
units received into the Health Centre are not persons but families which constitute the most 
important environment of their component individuals. The families are systematically 
overhauled and the summary of their observations is signed by four doctors and two other 
scientists. This is, therefore, an application of team work to the family. 

This team is endeavouring to delineate that somewhat obscure condition termed 
‘‘ positive health.” In so doing they have discovered that four-fifths of their material, 
which would often pass muster as normal, is definitely below par, e.g., suffering from a slight 
degree of anemia, the causes of which they have set themselves out to discover with results 
of interest. 

Positive health, however, is something dynamic, not static, and the Health Centre 
provides various forms of recreation and physical exercise, thus bringing the programme 
into the wider field of education. The greatest problem perhaps for this team is not that 
presented by the families who join the Centre, but by those who do not. The psychology 
of urban life, a pressing problem of the modern world, is thus approached. 

It is not possible to obtain much satisfaction from the disjointed methods of providing 
medical services which exist in this country. Panel practice does not deal with the family 
nor does it provide teams of experts to seek whose aid the hospitals must be visited. The 
various prematernity, infant and other clinics are detached from the family as are the school 
and factory services; health visitors often form a co-ordinating link but have little touch 
with the panel doctor. The latter leads a lonely and uncritical existence and his grounding 
in psychology is meagre or non-existent. 

Every doctor would benefit by the study of this study and its implications and those 
who have more than a passing thought for the well-being of the community will find much 
to turn over in their minds. 

C. O. STALLYBRASS. 


Public Library Finance. By Duncan Gray. (London: G. Allen & Unwin.) 1938. 55s. 
TuE book on Library Finance comes, as Mr. Boydell remarks in his brief preface, at a very 
opportune time, when local expenditure has to sustain a heavy fire of criticism. Mr. Gray 
is most anxious to make out a good case for the maintenance of the library service at the 
maximum of efficiency and is opposed to any system of rationing. The book seems to be 
primarily addressed to novices in the library service and the author does not fail to observe 
the Jesuit principle of constant repetition. The main chapter of the book deals with 
library estimates and the statement of the canons to be observed is lucid and 
non-provocative. 

Mr. Gray accepts as the best criterion of relative efficiency the expenditure per head of 
population and examines with care the various estimates which have been made of library 
expenditure—books, buildings, staff and establishment charges, each of these factors being 
separately examined. In the discussion on books we miss an exposition of the new 
situation which is being created by the institution of the National Central Library and the 
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establishment of Regional Bureaux. Co-operation may lead to a larger service, though no 
one would advocate a reduction of the absolute amount now spent on books. All librarians 
could do with more. In this connection useful hints are given on the method of purchase. 

Mr. Gray is not afraid of detail and his chapter on Receipts, Orders, Accounts, etc., will 
be very helpful in guiding beginners through the unavoidable intricacy of forms and 
processes. The book closes with a statement of the legal requirements as to accounts 
and audit. A useful book and a very acceptable addition to the series. 

A. E. T. 


The New Assistant or the Juniors Vade Mecum. Ed. Alex. J. Philip. (Philip— 

Gravesend.) 1938. 

Mr. Puitip adopts a fatherly attitude towards the young entrant, and offers him (or her) 
good advice, not neglecting personal habits and deportment. The advice is generally 
sound, though one must deprecate the rather slighting allusion to the School of Librarianship 
at University College. 

After a few hints on general library organisation, Mr. Philip deals in turn with the 
special duties of the Reading Room, Reference Library and Lending Library. The two 
chief principles he inculates are “‘ Do it at once,’’—don’t put the job aside for a convenient 
season, which may never come—and the other is ‘‘ Do you assume a knowledge if you have 
not got it ’’—always refer to your superiors in case of doubt. The advice is given in simple, 
homely language and the beginner who is willing to follow the counsel here given ought to 
increase his usefulness to his employer. Sufficient warning is given that the young assistant 
must adapt himself to the system in force in the Library in which he is serving. Mr. Philip 
makes it plain that he is not advocating any particular method or routine. Libraries might 
do worse than accept Mr. Philip’s suggestion that each new Junior should be given a copy. 


A. E. T. 


Board Members’ Manual. For Board and Committee Members of Public Health and 
Nursing Services, by the National Organisation of Public Health Nursing. Second 
Edition. Revised and reset. (New York: The Macmillan Company.) 1937. 
Pp. xii and 173. E 

TuE term Public Health Nursing, as used in America, is a comprehensive one as it includes 

all nursing services outside the hospitals, whether these be official provisions or organised 

by voluntary agencies, and it is significant that the National Organisation which is 
responsible for this Manual was formed in 1912, not as a professional body, but as one 
representative of the entire field of public health work. 

Public Nursing Services in America have much the same historical origin as those in 
England, deriving from the same basic idea, so dear to the heart of Florence Nightingale, 
of providing nursing care for the sick poor in their own homes which voluntary initiative 
caused to become an established fact. And in America as in England, there is to-day an 
extensive organisation of nursing services, partly official, partly voluntary, and partly a 
combination of the two, together with the same tendency towards unification of control 
under state authorities whilst retaining the voluntary bodies as essential subsidiary aids. 
It is of interest also to note that such public nursing services in both countries now extend 
far beyond the original beneficiaries to many persons who are able and willing to pay for 
skilled attention. 

A feature of the Manual is a frank discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
civil service regulations in relation to public health nursing and the compilers regard three 
points as of paramount importance—the maintenance of good professional standards, the 
basing of promotion on efficiency and straightforward administration. 

The standard of training which has been set up by the National Organisation for Public 
Health Nursing is accepted by the United States Public Health Service and by the United 
States Children’s Bureau. It is reviewed every five years and the minimum qualifications 
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required are “‘ those which seem attainable in most parts of the country by the end of the 
next five-year period.” Provision is thus made for an ever-improving standard of 
professional equipment and it is refreshing to find that emphasis is laid on personality and 
temperament; emotional stability is regarded as important as good physical health ; 
initiative, judgment and resourcefulness, vision and imagination are regarded as essential 
for all grades of worker. 

The Manual affords suggestions for the organisation of Public Health Nursing and 
outlines the broad administrative and financial details ; considerable value is attached to 
advisory committees and such voluntary services as may be enlisted for clerical, clinic, 
publicity and other useful aids under a well-disciplined control. A specimen constitution 
and by-laws for local usage, draft rules for advisory committees, together with an interesting 
bibliography and adequate index complete this second edition of a handbook which must 
be of marked value in its own country and not without its useful lessons tc others. 


S..M. R. H. 


The South African Journal of Economics. Vol. 6, No. 1. March, 1938. 
THE March issue of The South African Journal of Economics is remarkable in that the three 
main articles resolve themselves largely into an attack upon Government interference in 
economic matters generally, with particular reference to such interference in South Africa. 
The fourth of the main articles is in Africaans and is not therefore easily accessible to 
English readers. 

The first of the three English articles is in the form of an extended review bv 
Professor W. H. Hutt of an American book The Good Society, by Dr. Walter Lippmann, 
His main thesis is the tendency in modern democracies for the Government to act as the 
agent for obtaining special benefits for vested interests and not to perform its proper 
function which, in his view, is to do justice among men who conduct their own affairs. His 
examples are taken mainly from the United States and the suggestion is that in South 
Africa the power of ‘‘ pressure groups ”’ is comparable with the power of the notorious 
lobbies in the United States. The argument, however, is extended to include not only 
these two countries but also other democracies, including the United Kingdom, and 
Professor Hutt even goes so far as to suggest that the following extract from Dr. Lippmann’s 
book is applicable to his country even as it is to the United States : 

“‘ Officialdom aggrandized itself and escaped accountability. It became corrupt, 
arbitrary, exacting, inefficient, parasitical, irresolute and insensitive. Instead of 
hereditary rulers, there were political machines self-perpetuated at the expense of the 
taxpayer ; instead of courtiers there were place-hunters.”’ 

Perhaps Union Civil Servants may be a little surprised at this frank picture of 
themselves. 

The second article is a reprint of a memorandum submitted, in response to the 
Government’s invitation, to the Minister of Agriculture by Members of the Departments of 
Economics aiid Commerce of the University of Capetown dealing with the dairy produce 
and maize marketing schemes. The memorandum deals with a good many of the details 
of these two schemes and also with the general basis on which they are constructed. The 
comments are wholly unfavourable—the economists objecting ‘‘ to the proposed schemes 
root and branch.” Their first and main objection is that the schemes make no provision 
for public control. 

The third paper is an attack by Mr. H. M. Robertson, of the University of Capetown, 
upon the report of a Committee of the Cabinet upon agricultural prices and Control Boards. 
Mr. Robertson’s first criticism is that the Cabinet Committee, instead of inquiring 
dispassionately into the relations between Control Boards and price movements, have 
indulged in a piece of special pleading designed merely to rebut criticisms which have been 
made of the policies of the various Control Boards. In particular he deals with the 
situation which arose in the butter market in the years 1935-7 and concludes that the actions 
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of the Dairy Industry Control Board conduce neither to the benefit of the producer nor the 
consumer. He condemns various devices employed in the report, such as that in the 
section devoted to the Meat Control Board where indices of wholesale prices based on 
a three years’ average are set against indices of retail prices based on the average of a single 
year, and comments that the use of index numbers at all is a pure piece of mystification and 
truth would be better served by quoting actual prices. Mr. Robertson ends with an attack 
upon the Secretary to the Department of Agriculture for deserting his proper role as a Civil 
Servant and indulging in his last Annual Report in a statement of his own personal views 
upon the framing of the Marketing Act. 
There are the usual reviews, notes and memoranda. 5K. 


The South African Journal of Economics. Vol. 6, No. 2. June, 1938. 

TuE contents of this issue are rather more varied than those of the March issue. Professor 
W. H. Hutt contributes a paper on the economic aspects of the report of the Commission 
of Inquiry regarding the Cape Coloured population of the Union. For this purpose 
“coloured population ”’ does not include natives, but only coloured persons of other than 
South African origin. Professor Hutt accepts the object of the Commission of Inquiry, 
which was to attempt to indicate ways and means of raising the economic and social position 
of the Cape Coloured, but he has some criticisms from the economic point of view of their 
conclusions. 

Broadly speaking, the demand of the coloured population is for equality of opportunity 
with Europeans. The report records signs of a wakening conscience, and mentions as an 
instance the fact that non-European students are accepted by some universities side by side 
with Europeans. The Commissioners themselves, however, suggest that such students should 
be segregated in separate colleges affiliated to the universities. Professor Hutt states, in 
disagreeing with this conclusion, that the Commission took no evidence on this particular 
point. The fundamental question, however, is that of earnings, and Professor Hutt 
comments at some length on the suggestion that the coloured population and the European 
population should have equal pay for equal work. He points out that whereas the principle 
is perfectly sound where there is equal efficiency and where prejudice is absent, the adoption 
of this principle in South Africa, where neither of those conditions is to be found, may be 
disastrous for the coloured population. 

An interesting paper on International Trade, with special reference to the British 
Commonwealth and the United States, by Professor H. R. Burrows, is marred by one or two 
mistakes of fact. Professor Burrows traces in broad outline the course of international 
trade since the beginning of this century and deals in greater detail with the barriers to 
trade which have been erected, owing to the urge for self-sufficiency and the attempts to 
insulate individual countries from the effects of the slump, in the early years of this decade. 
In commenting on the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which gives the President of the 
United States power to make trade agreements with other countries by which existing 
United States duties may be reduced by not more than 50 per cent., he makes the surprising 
statement that trade agreements made under this Act differ from the usual bilateral treaties 
in that concessions are automatically given to all countries which do not discriminate against 
the United States. A little research would have shown that this is in fact the practice of 
nearly all countries and that United States practice has in fact followed and not differed 
from that of other countries. The United States interpretation of her most-favoured-nation 
obligations has been, until quite recently, by no means one to be held up as an example 
to the world. He also says that any concessions given to the United Kingdom in the trade 
agreement at present under negotiation would be extended to Germany and Japan. While 
this statement is true as regards Japan, it is untrue as regards Germany, which is the one 
country in the world not enjoying most-favoured-nation treatment in the United States 
Professor Burrows emphasises the importance of the influence of English-speaking peoples 
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in the course of world trade and comments also on the influence in America of the British 
war debt. Curiously enough, as an economist, he does not comment on the difficulty of 
making payments to a country which, though a great creditor, still has the mentality and 
the tariff of a debtor country, and in effect refuses, so far as possible, to take payment in 
either goods or services. He alludes in passing to devices by which the difficulty might 
be got over, but has not pursued the matter to the point at which it would become obvious 
that these devices would in fact be quite useless in face of the major problem of paying a 
country which refuses payment. 

Mr. S. G. Shuttleworth writes on the need for research in the hides and skins industry 
of South Africa and Mr. T. C. Sandrock contributes a very interesting paper on banking 
practice in the Dutch East Indies and compares it with that of South Africa. 

There is also a further memorandum of objections to the scheme relating to marketing 
of wheat under the Marketing Act, 1937, which refers back to the similar memorandum 
published in the March issue of the Journal on marketing schemes generally. 

There are the usual reviews, notes and memoranda. J. K. 


Revue Internationale des Sciences Administratives. 11 Annee, No. 2, April, May and 

June, 1938. 

THE problem of the authority too small to carry out effectively the duties required of it 
by modern developments is not peculiar to Great Britain and its consideration from the 
point of view of Belgian, Swiss and French administration is of interest to the Exglish 
reader. M. Boon, professor at the University of Gand, after consulting a map of Belgium, 
is struck by the numerous unimportant territorial divisions and in an article on the fusion 
of the small communes considers the objections which such a fusion would meet. These 
consist chiefly of the historical, social and patriotic value of the small commune and he ‘eeis 
justified in claiming that they would be overcome once the larger authorities nad been 
established. He is opposed, however, to an arbitrary amalgamation and advocates that 
careful consideration be given to local conditions. He would extend this consideration to 
the name of the new body but he calls for uniformity of practice if anything is to be done 
at all. In respect of the whole problem he urges that it is high time that something should 
be done and that the example of foreign countries be followed. 

The extent to which the foreigner has acted is indicated in the case of Switzerland in 
an article on urban legislation by Dr. O. Leimbruger who gives us a summary of the 
provisions under which the cantons of Zurich and Geneva are governed. The French 
problem is set out in an article by M. Pierre Laroque entitled ‘‘ L’Urbanisme dans la 
Jurisprudence Contentieuse du Conseil d’Etat.” A scheme is prepared under the French 
system and it is the duty of the Council of State to maintain an equilibrium between the 
legitimate rights of the individual and the demands of the scheme. Here we have the 
powerful authority which the Belgian writer envisages in a position to limit the freedom of 
the individual under a scheme backed by the authority of the central government, but itself 
limited by the restraining power of the Council of State. 

The section devoted to current ideas and facts contains the usual interesting summaries 
of publications from all parts of the world but principally from Belgium and France. 


A. W. P. 


Revue Internationale des Sciences Administratives. 11 Annee, No. 3, July, August and 
September, 1938. 

THE first article in this issue calls to mind the article in the June issue by M. Laroque. It 

is entitled “‘ Questions juridiques, administratives et financiere relatives a l’établissement 

des plans d’aménagements de la propriété urbaine et rurale’ and sets out the steps being 

taken in Germany to plan urban and rural development. The consideration for individual 

freedom is here much more subjected to the requirements of the State and certain very 
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stringent prohibitions are imposed. The two articles are interesting as showing the 
divergent methods of achieving town and country planning in a democratic state and in 
a state ruled by a dictator. The article in this issue is by E. Von Schenck. 

Of the other three articles English readers will probably prefer to go elsewhere for two 
which are translations in one case from an earlier number of this Journal and in the other 
from a Report to the National Resources Committee of the United States. The third, 
however, is of interest as an example to English administrators of what might be done here 
in the way of a central statistical bureau. It consists of a summary of the activities of the 
Central Institute of Statistics of Italy in 1936-1937 by Alfredo Vacchini. This article 
would well repay attention for it shows how such a bureau may be organised and sets out 
the advantages which accrue from its existence. At present in England we go to the 
Registrar-General for our population figures, to the Ministry of Labour for our unemploy- 
ment returns, to the Ministry of Health for our statistics on diseases, to mention only a few 
of the possible sources of information, whereas it should be possible to have these figures 
available centrally in order that correlation might be achieved. It cannot be denied that 
statistics play a vital part in modern administration and it is important that they should be 
obtainable in a convenient form. The methods adopted in Italy might well prove a useful 
guide in this connection. 

In the section devoted to the movement of ideas and facts are notices of two 
reports from the bureau of the League of Nations among the usual heterogeneous collection 
of reviews. It is rare that the work of the League of Nations touches the realm of public 
administration, rather to the loss of that branch of knowledge, and it is to be hoped that 


more use may yet be made of that body. 
A. W. P. 
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Institute Notes and News 


Inaugural Meeting.—The inaugural meeting of the Institute for the ensuing year will 
be held on Friday, 28th October, at 6 p.m., when the Rt. Hon. Sir John Anderson, G.C.B., 
G.C.S.1., G.C.I.E., M.P., will deliver an address on ‘‘ Administration in India.””’ Lord Stamp 
will preside. The meeting will be held in the Council Chamber of the Westminster City Hall. 


Summer Conference.—The summer conference was held at Wills Hall, University of 
Bristol, from 15th to 18th July, under the chairmanship of Lord Stamp, the president of 
the Institute. The subjects discussed (1) Social Trends in Rural Areas; (2) Problems of 
Training for the Public Services; and (3) The Administration of Small Ports. 

In giving a general survey of administrative problems in rural areas Mr. L. K. 
Elmhirst, of the Devonshire County Council, pointed out that the essential problem was 
that of providing for a sparse population amenities and services on urban standards which 
were much more costly when supplied in rural areas. Some method of spreading the cost 
must be found and Mr. Elmhirst’s remedy was to replain the local government areas in 
such a way as to combine urban and rural elements in healthy and convenient proportions. 
An important corollary of his thesis was that the control of land must pass into the hands 
of a public authority in order to ensure its proper allocation to the several uses for which it 
is needed. 

Mr. E. J. Stead, county surveyor of Somerset, spoke on the increased significance of 
transport in rural life, emphasised the heavy cost of water and sewerage works, and deplored 
the inadequate facilities for refuse disposal in many localities. He urged the larger 
authorities to assume responsibility for these vital services, the cost of which might other- 
wise fall prohibitively on single parishes. Mr. Stead gave some figures showing the limited 
extent to which the need for social life is met by the provision of village halls ; in his own 
county of Somerset, he said, there are still 116 villages out of a total of 397 without a hall. 

The educational problems of rural communities were outlined by Mr. H. Morris, 
education secretary for Cambridgeshire. Here again the line of advance seemed to him to 
lie through a change in administrative areas: rural regions must be created adequate both 
in population and in finance to constitute cultural and social units. The basis of the 
organised cultural life should be the senior schools, which, besides furnishing post-primary 
education for the children, should accommodate community centres serving a variety of 
social and cultural purposes for the adolescent and adult populations. 

The background of the discussion on the training of public officials was the thesis put 
forward by Lord Stamp at the inaugural meeting of the Institute in the autumn of 1937 
when he argued that the validity of the price system was being weakened by the extension 
of socialisation ; in place of this, a new test of utility must be provided, based on social 
values. This test must be applied by public administrators, who should have certain 
specialised qualities to fit them for this new task. Sir Henry Bunbury proposed that the 
new needs should be met by recruiting a section of the public service from those with social 
training and experience, while officials who entered by the normal academic avenues of 
recruitment should be encouraged to train in the social sciences. Facilities for post-entry 
training to this end should be provided by universities but should be actively associated 
with public departments. Professor Barker also advocated the admission of a number of 
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candidates to the higher civil service by non-competitive means on condition that they had 
special qualifications in the field of social service. 

Mr. L. Hill, general secretary of the National Association of Local Government Officers, 
deplored the lack of vision common among local authorities who too often fail to realise the 
value of a trained staff. He explained the scheme of post-entry training formulated by his 
association which is designed to provide facilities for general education for juniors, vocational 
or technical training for those who are to work in specialist departments, and general 
administrative training for the whole staff of local authorities. 

Two papers were submitted on American methods of providing training for public 
officials, respectively by Dr. Henry Reining, Jr., and Mr. Arthur S. Flemming. These 
revealed that the principal contribution to the solution of the problem in that country is 
made by two non-official organisations of a private philanthropic character which furnish 
tuition respectively to potential entrants to the public service and to those who have secured 
appointments. 

The papers read on the administration of ports were for the most part descriptive, but 
the discussion concentrated largely on the economic value of small units under modern 
conditions. Mr. Basil Marsden-Smedley urged the case for preserving small ports both for 
economic reasons (to ensure ready access to local markets) and for strategic reasons. He 
wanted the port services to be unified under a public trust not working for profit. Mr. R. H. 
Jones, general manager of the Bristol Dock Authority, described the structure and activities 
of the undertaking, which is the largest municipal dock service in the country. 


Business Meeting.—The annual business meeting held at Bristol was largely devoted 
to a discussion of methods of increasing the membership of the Institute. Many speakers 
considered that mass propaganda was not likely to help and that the most effective means 
was steady influence on individuals. The existing members themselves must be the 
recruiting agents and should tackle each likely colleague on lines appropriate to his special 
interests. 

There was a discussion on the venue of the summer conference, with special reference 
to a proposal to meet in Manchester University. A questionnaire was circulated to the 
members of the conference to test their wishes and as a result it was decided to hold future 
conferences alternately at one of the older univérsities and in one of the regional areas. 


Personal.—The congratulations of the Institute are offered to Mr. O. A. Radley, who 
has been appointed town clerk of Leeds in succession to Mr. Thomas Thornton who retired 
in September on reaching the age limit. Mr. Radley, besides holding a number of offices 
in professional and other bodies, is chairman of the Central and North Yorkshire Regional 
Group of the Institute. 

Under the new clause which was added to rule 6 II (a) to authorise the admission to 
membership of any person who “ has written an approved thesis on some matter appertain- 
ing to public administration,” the first associate to be transferred to membership is 
Mr. John Heap, senior clerk in the Engineer’s Department of the Fylde Water Board, who 
has qualified by the submission of an essay entitled ‘‘ The Duties of a Works Secretary on 
a large public works and of his subordinates.” ; 


Australian Groups.—The secretary of the New South Wales Group (Mr. A. J. Nolan) 
reports that Mr. W. R. Ritchie has won the first prize in the Sir George Murray essay 
competition with an essay entitled “‘ Whither Transport ?”” The second prize was awarded 
to Mr. T. H. Kewley for his essay on “ Recruitment in the Public Service with special 
reference to the New South Wales public service.” Mr. Ritchie, who is a fellow of the 
Institute, is a clerk in the finance branch of the New South Wales railways, and Mr. Kewley, 
an associate, is a clerk in the Sydney General Post Office. 

The eighth annual conference of the.South Australian Regional Group was held in 
September in Adelaide, under the chairmanship of Mr. A. J. Morison, town clerk. of that. 
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city. His Excellency the Governor of South Australia graciously opened the conference. 
The programme of events communicated to the London office included the presentation 
of I.P.A. medals to Mr. H. M. Rolland for signal service to the Institute and to Mr. J. Clark, 
Department of Lands, who obtained the highest marks in public administration in the 
university last year. Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. D. Veale, the city engineer, was to speak 
on air-raid precautions in respect of civil population, and subsequently there was to be a 
general talk on various phases of public administration. The Lord Mayor had consented 
to provide a civic reception. On 27th September the eighth annual dinner was to be held. 


An Appeal.—tThe Director of the New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, wishes to obtain a copy of the sixth annual report of the Institute (1927-28) in order 
to complete the file. Any member who can spare a copy is invited to send it either to the 
Director or to the Institute office for transmission. 
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